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PREFACE. 



Most persons do not possess, and do not easily acquire, the power of 
abstraction requisite for apprehending geometrical conceptions, and for 
keeping in mind the successive steps of a continuous argument. Hence, 
with a very large proportion of beginners in Geometry, it depends mainly 
upon the form in which the subject is presented whether they pursue the 
study with indifference, not to say aversion, or with increasing interest 
and pleasure. 

Great care, therefore, has been taken to make the pages attractive. 
The figures have been carefully drawn and placed in the middle of 
the page, so that they fall directly under the eye in immediate connec- 
tion with the text ; and in no case is it necessary to turn the page in 
reading a demonstration. Full, long-dashed, and short-dashed lines of 
the figures indicate given, resulting, and auxiliary lines, respectively. 
Bold-faced, italic, and roman type has been skilfully used to distinguish 
the hypothesis, the conclusion to be proved, and the proof. 

As a further concession to the beginner, the reason for each statement 
in the early proofs is printed in small italics, immediately following the 
statement. This prevents the necessity of interrupting the logical train 
of thought by turning to a previous section, and compels the learner to 

■ * ■ 

become f an^Qlar with a large number of geometrical truths by constantly 
seeing and repeating them. This help is gradually discarded, and the 
pupil is left to depend upon the knowledge already acquired, or to find 
the reason for a step by turning to the given reference. 

It must not be inferred, because this is not a geometry of interrogation 
points, that the author has lost sight of the real object of the study. 
The training to be obtained from carefully following the lojical steps 
of a complete proof has been provided for by the Fro^os\t\Q\s& <5>1 '^'ss* 

• • • 



IV PREFACE. 

Geometry, and the development of the power to grasp and prove new 
truths has been provided for by original exercises. The chief value of 
any Geometry consists in the happy combination of these two kinds 
of training. The exercises have been arranged according to the test 
of experience, and are so abundant that it is not expected that any 
one class will work them all out. The methods of attacking and prov- 
ing original theorems are fully explained in the first Book, and illus- 
trated by sufficient examples ; and the methods of attacking and solving 
original problems are explained in the second Book, and illustrated by 
examples worked out in full. None but the very simplest exercises are 
inserted until the student has become familiar with geometrical methods, 
and is furnished with elementary but much needed instruction in the 
art of handling original propositions; and he is assisted by diagrams 
and hints as long as these helps are necessary to develop his mental 
powers sufficiently to enable him to carry on the work by himself. 

The law of converse theorems, the distinction between positive and 
negative quantities, and the principles of reciprocity and continuity 
have been briefly explained; but the application of these principles is 
left mainly to the discretion of teachers. 

The author desires to express his appreciation of the valuable sugges- 
tions and assistance which he has received from distinguished educators 
in all parts of the country. He also desires to acknowledge his obliga- 
tion to Mr. Charles Hamilton, the Superintendent of the composition 
room of the Athenaeum Press, and to Mr. I. F. White, the compositor, 
for the excellent typography of the book. 

Criticisms and corrections will be thankfully received. 

G. A. WENTWORTH. 
EzBTBB, N. H., June, 1899. 
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It is intended to have the first fourteen pages of this book simply read 
in the class, with such running comment and discussion as may be useful 
to help the beginner catch the spirit of the subject-matter, and not 
leave him to the mere letter of dry definitions. In like manner, the 
definitions at the beginning of each Book should be read and discussed 
in the recitation room. There is a decided advantage in having the 
definitions for each Book in a single group so that they can be included 
in one survey and discussion. 

For a similar reason the theorems of limits are considered together. 
The subject of limits is exceedingly interesting in itself, and it was 
thought best to include in the theory of limits in the second Book every 
principle required for Plane and Solid Geometry. 

When the pupil is reading each Book for the first time, it will be 
well to let him write his proofs on the blackboard in his own lan- 
guage, care being taken that his language be the simplest possible, 
that the arrangement of work be vertical, and that the figures be 
accurately constructed. 

This method will furnish a valuable exercise as a language lesson, 
will cultivate the habit of neat and orderly arrangement of work, and 
will allow a brief interval for deliberating on each step. 

After a Book has been read in this way, the pupil should review 
the Book, and should be required to draw the figures free-hand. He 
should state and prove the propositions orally, using a pointer to indi- 
cate on the figure every line and angle named. He should be encour- 
aged, in reviewing each Book, to do the original exercises ; to state 
the converse propositions, and determine whether they are true or 
false ; and also to give well-considered answers to questions which 

may be asked him on many propositions. 
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Vi NOTE TO TEACHERS. 

The Teacher is strongly advised to illustrate, geometrically and 
arithmetically, the principles of limits. Thus, a rectangle with a con- 
stant base 6, and a variable altitude x, will afford an obvious illus- 
tration of the truth that the product of a constant and a variable is 
also a variable ; and that the limit of the product of a constant and a 
variable is the product of the constant by the limit of the variable. 
If X increases and approaches the altitude a as a limit, the area of the 
rectangle increases and approaches the area of the rectangle a& as a 
limit ; if, however, z decreases and approaches zero as a limit, the area 
of the rectangle decreases and approaches zero as a limit. 

An arithmetical illustration of this truth may be given by multiplying 
the approximate values of any repetend by a constant. If, for example, 
we take the repetend 0.3333 etc., the approximate values of the repe- 
tend will be rf^j ^, ^g^, ^\^^, etc., and these values multiplied by 60 
give the series 18, 10.8, 10.98, 19.998, etc., which evidently approaches 
20 as a limit ; but the product of 60 into } (the limit of the repetend 
0.333 etc.) is also 20. 

Again, if we multiply 60 into the different values of the decreasing 
series ^V* jini Winfi iffimy* etc., which approaches zero as a limit, we 
shall get the decreasing series 2, ^, ^, ^^7, etc.; and this series evi- 
dently approaches zero as a limit. 

The Teacher is likewise advised to give frequent written examina/- 
tions. These should not be too difficult, and sufficient time should be 
allowed for accurately constructing the figures, for choosing the best 
language, and for determining the best arrangement. 

The time necessary for the reading of examination books will be 
diminished by more than one half, if the use of symbols is allowed. 

ExBTBB, N. H., 1899. 
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GEOMETRY. 



IMTHODOCTIOH. 



L If a block of -wood or stone is cut in the shape repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, it will have six flat ^, 

face.. i^r^~^~2^ 

Each face of the block is called a pifn'fr'ii- ^^^^| 

aurface ; and if the faces are made ^^^H 

smooth by polishing, so that, when a ^^^H 

straight edge is applied to any one ^^^H 

of them, the straight edge in eveiy i^:__^ ^^^H 

part will touch the surface, the faces ~— —^^^^^^ 

are called plane surfaces, or planes. Fm. i. 

3. The intersection of any two of these surfaces ia called 
a line. 

3. The intersection of any three of these lines is called 
a point 

4. The block extends in three principal directions : 

From left to right, A\aB. 
From front to back, A to C 
^om top to bottom, A to D. 

These are called the dttaensions of the block, and aie named 
in the order given, length, breadth (or width), and thickness 
(keiffht or depth). 



2 OEOMETRT. 

5. A solid, in common language^ is a limited portion of 
space filled with matter ; but iu Geometry we have nothing 
to do with the mcbtter of which a body is composed j we study 
simply its shape and size; that is, we regard a solid as a 
limited portion of space which may be occupied by a physical 
body, or marked out in some other way. Hence, 

A geometrical solid is a lim,ited portion of space. 

6. The surface of a solid is simply the boundary of the 
solid, that which separates it from surrounding space. The 
surface is no part of a solid and has no thickness. Hence, 

A surface ha^ only two dimensions, length and breadth, 

7. A line is simply a boundary of a surface, or the inter- 
section of two surfaces. Since the surfaces have no thickness, 
a line has no thickness. Moreover, a line is no part of a 
surface and has no width. Hence, 

A line has only one dimension, length. 

8. A point is simply the extremity of a line, or the inter- 
section of two lines. A point, therefore, has no thickness, 
width, or length; therefore, no magnitude. Hence, 

# 

A point has no dimension, but denotes position simply. 

« 

9. It must be distinctly imderstood at the outset that the 
points, lines, surfaces, and solids of Geometry are purely ideal, 
though they are represented to the eye in a material way. 
Lines, for example, drawn on paper or on the blackboard, will 
have some width and some thickness, and will so far fail of 
being true lines ; yet, when they are used to help the mind 
in reasoning, it is assumed that they represent true lines, 
without breadth and without thickness. 



INTRODUCTION. 3 

10. A point is represented to the eye by a fine dot, and 
named by a letter, as A (Fig. 2). A line is named by two 
letters, placed one at each end, as BF, 
A sui'face is represented and named by 




the lines which bound it, as BCDF. A 

solid is represented by the faces which ^ j» 

bound it. Pio. 2. 

11. A point in space may be considered by itself, without 
reference to a line. 

12. If a point moves in space, its path is a line. This line 
may be considered apart from the idea of a surface. 

13. If a line moves in space, it generates, in general, a surface. 
A surface can then be considered apart from the idea of a solid. 

14. If a surface moves in space, it generates, in general, a 
solid. n 7?" 

Thus, let the upright surface ABCD 
(Fig. 3) move to the right to the position 
EFGH, the points A, B, C, and D gener- 
ating the lines AE, BF, CG, and BH, 

respectively. The lines AB, BC, CD, ^ ^ 

and DA v^ill generate the surfaces AF, 

BG, CH, and DE, respectively. The surface ABCD will generate the 
solid AG. 

15. Geometry is the science which treats of positiouj fomiy 
and magnitude. 

16. A geometrical figure is a combination of points, lines, 
surfaces, or solids. 

17. Plane Geometry treats of figures all points of which are 
in the same plane. 

Solid Geometry treats of figures all points of which are not 
tti the same plane. 



GEOMETRY. 



GENERAL TERMS. 



18. A proof is a course of reasoning by which the truth or 
falsity of any statement is logically established. 

19. An axiom is a statement admitted to be true without 
proof. 

20. A theorem is a statement to be proved. 

21. A construction is the representation of a required figure 
by means of points and lines. 

22. A postulate is a construction admitted to be possible. 

23. A problem is a construction to be made so that it shall 
satisfy certain given conditions. 

24. A proposition is an axiom^ a theorem^ a postulate, or a 
problem. 

25. A corollary is a truth that is easily deduced from known 
truths. 

26. A scholium is a remark upon some particular feature of 
a proposition. 

27. The solution of a problem consists of four parts : ' 

1. The analysis, or course of thought by which the con- 
struction of the required figure is discovered. 

2. The construction of the figure with the aid of ruler and 
compasses. 

3. The proof that the figure satisfies all the conditions. 

4. The discussion of the limitations, if any, within which 
the solution is possible. 



INTRODUCTION. 6 

28. A theorem consists of two parts : the hypothesis, or 
that which is assumed^ and the conclusion, or that which is 
asserted to follow from the hypothesis. 

29. The contradictory of a theorem is a theorem which must 
be true if the given theorem is false, and must be false if the 
given theorem is true. Thus, 

A theorem . If -4 is i>, then C is D, 

Its contradictory : If -4 is ^, then C is not D. 

30. The opposite of a theorem is obtained by making both 
the hypothesis and the conclusion negative. Thus, 

A theorem : If ^ is B, then C is D. 

Its opposite : If A is not B, then C is not D. 

31. The converse of a theorem is obtained by interchanging 
the hypothesis and conclusion. Thus, 

A theorem : If ^ is 7?, then C is D. 

Its converse : If (7 is D, then ^ is ^. 

32. The converse of a truth is not necessarily true. 

Thus, Every horse is a quadruped is true, but the converse, Every 
quadruped is a horse, is not true. 

33. If a direct proposition and its opposite arc true, the 
converse proposition is true ; and if a direct proposition and 
its converse are trtce, the opposite proposition is true. 

Thus, if it were true that 

1. If an animal is a horse, the animal is a quadruped ; 

2. If an animal is not a horse, the animal is not a quadruped ; 
it would follow that 

3. If an animal is a quadruped, the animal is a horse. 
Moreover, if % ^4 3 were ^rv^e, then 3 would \^ tcuj^. 
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OEOMETRT. 



34. 



GBNERAL AXIOMS. 



1. Magnitudes which are equal to the same magnitude, oi 
equal magnitudes, are equal to each other. 

2. If equals are added to equals, the sums are equal. 

3. If equals are taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals are added to unequals, the sums are unequal 
in the same order ; if unequals are added to unequals in the 
same order, the sums are unequal in that order. 

5. If equals are taken from unequals, the remainders are 
unequal in the same order ; if unequals are taken from equals, 
the remainders are unequal in the reverse order. 

6. The doubles of the same magnitude, or of equal magni- 
tudes, are equal ; and the doubles of unequals are unequal. 

7. The halves of the same magnitude, or of equal magni- 
tudes, are equal ; and the halves of unequals are unequal. 

8. The whole is greater than any of its parts. 

9. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 
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SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 



> is (or are) greater than. 

< is (or are) less than. 

=s> is (or are) equivalent to. 

.*. therefore. 

± perpendicular. 

J& perpendiculars. 
II parallel. lU parallels. 

Z angle. A angles. 

A triangle. A triangles. 

O parallelogram. 

Z17 parallelograms. 

circle. (D circles. 

rt. right, st. straight. 
Q.E.D. stands for quod erat demonstrandum, which was to be proved. 
Q.E.p. stands for quod erat faciendum, which was to he cUme, 
The signs 4-, .r-, x , -^, =, have the same meaning as in Algebra. 



Def. . 


. . definition. 


Ax. . 


. . axiom. 


Hyp. 


. . hypothesis. 


Cor. . 


. . corollary. 


Scho. 


. . scholium. 


Ex. . 


. . exercise. 


Adj. . 


. . adjacent. 


Iden. 


. . identical. 


Const. 


. . construction. 


Sup. . 


. . supplementary. 


Ext. . 


. . exterior. 


Int. . 


. . interior. 


Alt. . 


. . alternate. 



PLANE GEOMETRY. 

Book I. 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES. 




DEFINITIONS. 

36. A straight line is a line such that any part of it, how- 
ever placed on any other part, will lie wholly in that part if 
its extremities lie in that part, as AB, 

37. A curved line is a line no part of ^ 

which is straight, as CD, 



C 

38. A broken line is made up of dif- e 
ferent straight lines, as EF. ^®- *• 

Note. A straight line is often called simply a line. 

39. A plane surface, or a plane, is a surface in which, if any 
two points are taken, the straight line joining these points 
lies wholly in the surface. 

40. A curved surface is a surface no part of which is plane. 

41. A plane figure is a figure all points of which are in the 
same plane. 

42. Plane figures which are bounded by straight lines are 
called rectilinear figures ; by curved lines, curvilinear figures. 

43. Figures that have the same shape are called similar. 
Figiires that have the same size but not the same shape aie 
called equivalent Figures that have the same shape and the 
§ame size are called equal or congruent, 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE. 

44. Postulate. A straight line can be drawn from one point 
to another. 

45. Postulate. A straight line can be produced indefinitely. 

46. Axiom.* Only one straight line can be drawn from one 
point to another. Hence, two points determine a straight line. 

47. Cor. 1. Two straight lines which have two points in 
common coincide and form but one line. 

48. Cor. 2. Two straight lines can intersect in only one 
point. 

For if they had two points common, they would coincide 
and not intersect. 

Hence, two intersecting lines determine a point. 

49. Axiom. A straight line is the shortest line that can be 
drawn from one point to another. 

50. Def. The distance between two points is the length of 
the straight line that joins them. 

51. A straight line determined by two points may be con- 
sidered as prolonged indefinitely. 

52. If only the pai't of the line between two fixed points is 
considered, this part is called a segment of the line. 

53. For brevity, we say ''the line ^JP," to designate a seg- 
ment of a line limited by the points A and B. 

54. If a line is considered as extending from a fixed point, 
this point is called the origin of the line. 

* The general axioms on page 6 apply to all magnitudes. Special 

^eometriQal axlox»s wUl te given wbeu recjuired. 



THE STRAIGHT LINE. 9 

55. If any point, C, is taken in a given straight line, ABy 
the two paits CA and CB are 

said to have opposite directions J ^^ 

from the point C (Fig. 5). F». R. 

Every straight line, as AB, may be considered as extending 
in either of two opposite dii'ections, namely, from A towards 
By which is expressed by AB, and read segment AB'y and 
from B towards A, which is expressed by BA, and read seg- 
ment BA, 

56. If the magnitude of a given line is changed, it becomes 
longer or shorter. 

Thus (Fig. 5), by prolonging ^0 to B we add CB to AC, and AB = 
AC ■}- CB. By diminishing AB to C, we subtract CB from AB, and 
AC = AB-CB. 

If a given line increases so that it is prolonged by its own 
magnitude several times in succession, the line is multiplied^ 
and the resulting line is called a multiple of the given line. 

Thus (Fig. 6), if ^B = BC = ^ ^ 

CB = BE, then AC = 2 AB, AB i 1 + 4^ h 

= 3 AB, and AE = 4 AB. Hence^ Pio. e. 

Lines of given length may he added and subtracted ; they 
m^y also be multiplied by a number. 



THE PLANE ANGLE. 

57. The opening between two straight lines drawn from the 
same point is called a plane angle. The two 
lines, ED and EF, are called the sides, and E^ 
the point of meeting, is called the vertex of 
the angle. 

The size of an angle depends upon the extent ^<*- 7- 

of opening of its sides, and not upon the length of ita aid«fik> 




10 BOOK L PLANE GEOMETRY. 

58. If there is but one angle at a given vertex^ the angle is 
designated by a capital letter placed at the vertex^ and is read 
by simply naming the letter. 

K two or more angles have the same vertex, each 
angle is designated by three letters, and is read by 
naming the three letters, the one at the veitex 
between the others. Thus, DAC (Fig. 8) is the 
angle formed by the sides AD and AC. 

An angle is often designated by placing a 

small italic letter between the sides and near \ c h/ 

cf\l/a 




the vertex, as in Fig. 9. 

Fio. 9. 

59. Postulate of Superposition. Any figure may be moved 
from one place to another without altering its size or 
shape. 

60. The test of equality of two geometrical magnitudes is 
that they may be made to coincide throughout their whole 
extent. Thus, 

Two straight lines are equal, if they can be placed one upon 
the other so that the points at their extremities coincide. 

Two angles are equal, if they can be placed one upon the 
other so that their vertices coincide and their sides coincide, 
each with each. 

61. A line or plane that divides a geometric magnitude into 
two equal parts is called the bisector of the magnitude. 

If the angles BAD and CAD (Fig. 8) are equal, AD bisects 
the angle BAC, 

62. Two angles are called adjacent angles 
when they have the same vertex and a com- 
mon side between them ; as the angles BOD 
wd AOD (Fig. 10). 




THE PLANE ANGLE. 11 

63. When one straight line meets another 

straight line and makes the adjacent angles 

equal, each of these angles is called a right 

angle; as angles DC A and DCB (Fig. 11). a c 

Fig. 11. 

64. A perpendicular to a straight line is a straight line that 
makes a right angle with it. 

Thus, if the angle DC A (Fig. 11) is a right angle, DC is perpendicular 
lo AB^ and ABi& perpendicular to DC, 

65. The point (as (7, Fig. 11) where a perpendicular meets 
another line is called the foot of the perpendicular. 

66. When the sides of an angle extend in opposite directions, 
so as to be in the same straight line, the angle is called a 
straight angle. 

• A< J >B 

FiQ. 12. 

Thus, the angle formed at C (Fig. 12) with its sides CA and CB extend- 
ing in opposite directions from C is a straight angle. 

67. Cor. A right angle is half a straight angle. 

68. An angle less than a right angle is called 
an acute angle; as, angle A (Fig. 13). 

Fio. 13. 

69. An angle greater than a right angle and -^ 

less than a straight angle is called an obtuse • n^l,^ ^ 

angle; as, angle ADD (Fig. 14). '^^^S.-^' 

Fig. 14. 

70. An angle greater than a straight angle and less than 
two straight angles is called a reflex angle; as, angle DO Ay 
indicated by the dotted line (Fig. 14). 
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BOOK I. PLANE GEOMETRY. 



71. Angles that are neither right nor straight angles are 
called oblique angles ; and intersecting lines that ai*e not per- 
pendicular to each other aie called oblique lines. 




EXTENSION OF THE MEANING OF ANGLES. 

72. Suppose the straight line OC (Fig. 15) to move in 
the plane of the paper from coincidence with OA, about the 
point as a pivot, to the position 0C\ then the line OC 
describes or generates the angle AOC, and 

the magnitude of the angle AOC depends 
upon the amount of rotation of the line 
from the position OA to the position 0(7. 

If the rotating line moves from the posi- 
tion OA to the position OB, perpendicular 
to OA, it generates the right angle AOB\ . 
if it moves to the position OD, it generates 
the obtuse angle AOB-, if it moves to 
the position 0A\ it generates the straight angle AOA' -, if it 
moves to the position OB', it generates the reflex angle AOB', 
indicated by the dotted line ; and if it moves to the position 
OA again, it generates two straight angles. Hence, 

73. The annular magnitude about a point vn a plane is equal 
to two straight angles, or four right angles ; and the angular 
magnitude about a point on one side of a straight line drawn 
through the point is equal to a straight angle, or two right 
angles. 

74. The whole angular magnitude about a point in a plane 
is called a perigon ; and two angles whose sum is a perigon are 
called conjugate angles. 

Note. This extension of the meaning of angles is necessary in the 
MppUcatiom of Geometry, $» ui Trigonometry, Mechanics, etc. 
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75. When two angles have the same vertex, and 
the sides of the one aie prolongations of the sides of 
the other, they aie called vertical angles; as, angles 
a and ^, c and d (Fig. 16). 

76. Two angles are called complementary when 
their sum is equal to a right angle; and each is 
called the complement of the other; as angles DOB 
and DOC (Fig. 17). 

77. Two angles are called supplementary when 
their sum is equal to a straight angle; and each 

is called the supplement of the other ; as, angles — 
DOB and DOA (Fig. 18). 




Fig. 18. 




O 
FlO. 18. 



B 



UNIT OF ANGLES. 

78. By adopting a suitable unit for measuring angles we 
are able to express the magnitudes of angles by numbers. 

If we suppose OG (Fig. 15) to turn about from coinci- 
dence with OA until it makes one th7'ee hundred sixtieth of a 
revolution, it generates an angle at 0, which is taken as the 
unit for measuring angles. This unit is called a degree. 

The degree is subdivided into sixty equal pai'ts, called 
minutes, and the minute into sixty equal parts, called seconds. 

Degrees, minutes, and seconds are denoted by symbols. 
Thus, 5 degrees 13 minutes 12 seconds is written 5° 13' 12". 

A right angle is generated when OC has made one fourth of 
a revolution and contains 90° ; a straight angle, when OC has 
made half of a revolution and contains 180° ; and a perigon, 
when OC has made a complete revohition and contains 360°. 

Note. The natural angular unit is one complete revolution. But 
this unit would require na to express the values of most angles by frac- 
tions. The advantage of using the degree as the unit consists in its con- 
venient size, and in the fact that 360 is divisible by so many different 
integral numbers. 
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79. By the method of superposition we are able to compare 
magnitudes of the same kind. Suppose we have two angles^ 
ABCajidDEF(Fig,19), Let 
the side UD be placed on the 
side BA, so that the vertex E 
shall fall on B ; then^ if the 
side JSF falls on B C, the angle 
DBF equals the angle ABC; Fio. 19. 

if the side EF falls between 

BC and BA in the position shown by the dotted line BG, the 
angle DEF is 1§3S than the angle ABC-, but if the side £JF 
falls in the position gfepwn by the dotted line BH, the angle 
DEF is greater than the m^B^ABC. 






Fio. 20. 




Fia. 21. 



80. If we have the angles ABC and DEF (Fig. 20), and 
place the vertex E on B and the side ED on BC, so that the 
angle DEF takes the position CBH, the angles DEF and ABC 
will together be equal to the angle ABH, 

If the vertex E is placed on B, and the side ED on BA, so 
that the angle DEF takes the position ABF, the angle FBC 
will be the difference between the angles ABC and DEF. 

If an angle is increased by its own magnitude two or more 
times in succession, the angle is multiplied by a number. 

Thus, if the angles ABM, MBC, CBB, PBD (Fig. 21) are all equal, 
the angle ABD is 4 times the angle ABM. Therefore, 

Angles may be added and subtracted ; they may also be mul- 
tiplied bi/ a number. 
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PERPENDICULAR AND OBLIQUE LINES. 

Proposition I. Theorem. 

8L All straight angles are eqvM. 

c 
A B 

E 

D F 

Let the angles ACB and DEF be any two straight angles. 

To prove that Z.ACB = Z. DEF. 

Proof. Place the Z. ACB on the Z DEF, so that the vertex 
C shall fall on the vertex E, and the side CB on the side EF, 

Then CA will fall on ED, § 47 

(because ACB and DEF are straight liiies), 

.' . Z. ACB = Z. DEF, §60 

Q.B.D. 

82. Cor. 1. All right angles are equal. Ax. 7 

83. Cor. 2. At a given point in a given line there can he 
hut one perpendicular to the line. 

For, if there could be two Js, we should have 
rt. A of different magnitudes ; but this is impos- 
sible, § 82. 

84. Cor. 3. The complements of the same angle or of equal 
angles are eqvAiL Ax. 3 

85. Cor. 4. The mpplements of the same angle or of equal 
angles are equxiL Ax. 3 

Note. The beginner must not forget that m Plane Geometry all the 
points of a figure are in the^me plane. Without this restriction in Cor. 2, 
an indefinite number of perpendiculars can be erected at a given point in 
a given line. 
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Pboposition XL Theorem. 

86. If two adjacent angles have their exterior sides 
in a straight line, these angles are supplementary. 



a 

Let the exterior sides OA and OB of the adjacent angles AOD and 
BOD be in the straight line AB. 

To prove that A AOD and BOD are supplementary. 

Proof. AOB is a straight line. ^JP- 

.-. Z^O^ is a St. Z. §66 

But Z^Oi>-f Z^Oi> = the St. Z^O^. Ax. 9 

.'. the A AOD and BOD are supplementary. § 77 

Q.B.D. 

87. Def.. Adjacent angles that are supplements of each 
other ai'B called supplementary-adjacent angles. 

Since the angular magnitude about a point is neither in- 
creased nor diminished by the number of lines which radiate 
from the point, it follows that, 

88. Cor. 1. The sum of all the angles about a point in a 
plane is equal to a perigon^ or two straight angles. 

89. Cor. 2. The sum of all the angles about a point in a 
plane^ on the same side of a straight line passing through the 
pointy is equal to a straight angle^ or two right angles. 
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Proposition III. Theorem. 

90. Conversely: If two cuijacent angles are supple- 
mentary^ their exterior sides are in the same stratgnt 
line. 



Let the adjacent angles OCA and OCB be supplementary. 

To prove that A C and CB are in the same straight line. 
Proof. Suppose CFto be in the same line with AC. 

Then A OCA and OCF are supplementary, § 86 

(if two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in a straight line, these 

angles are supplementary). 

But A OCA and OCB aae supplementary. Hyp. 
•\ A OCF and OCB have the same supplement. 

.\ZOCF=ZOCB. §85 

r. CB and CF coincide. § 60 

,'.AC and CB are in the same straight line. q,b.d. 

Since Propositions II. and III. are true, their opposites are 
true. Hence, § 33 

91. Cor. 1. If the eoctertor sides of two adjacent angles are 
not in a straight line^ these angles are not supplementary. 

92. Cor. 2. If two adjacent angles are not supplementary^ 
their exterior sides are not in the same straight line. 
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Proposition IV. Theorem. 

93. If one straight line intersects another straight 
line^ the vertical angles are equcd. 




Let the lines OP and AB intersect at C. 
To prove that Z.OCB = Z.ACP. 

Proof. Z OCA and Z OCB are supplementary. § 86 

Z OCA and Z.ACF are supplementary, § 86 

{if two a/djacent angles have their exterior aides in a straight line, these 

angles are suppletnentary). 

,\ A OCB and ACF have the same supplement. 

.\ZOCB = ZACF. §86 

In like manner, ZACO = Z.FCB. 

Q.B.D. 

94. Cor. If one of the four angles formed hy the inter- 
section of two straight lines is a right angle, the other three 
angles are right angles. 



r 



Ex. 1. Find the complement and the supplement of an angle of 49^. 

Ex. 2. Find the number of degrees in an angle if it is double its com- 
plement ; if it is one fourth of its complement. 

Ex. 3. Find the number of degrees in an angle if it is double its sup- 
plement ; if it is one third of its supplement. 
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Proposition V. Thbobem. 



95. Two straight lines drawn from a point in a per- 
pendicular to a given line^ cutting off on the given line 
equal segments from the foot of the perpendicular ^ are 
equal and make eqiud angles with the perpendixyular. 




Let CF be a perpendicular to the line AB, and CE and CK two 
straight lines cutting off on AB equal segments EE and FK from F. 

To prove that CE = CK; and Z FCE = Z FCK. 

'Ptwsl. Fold over CFAy on CF as an axis, until it falls on the 
plane at the right of CF, 

FA will fall along FB^ 
{since Z. CFA = Z CFB, each being a rt, Z, by hyp,). 

Point E will fall on point Ky 
{since FE = FK, by hyp,), 

.\CE=CK, §60 

{fheir extremities being the same points); 

and Z FCE = Z FCK, § 60 

{since their vertices coincide, and their sides coincide, each with each), 

Q.B.D. 



Ex. 4. Find the numher of degrees in the angle included by the hands 
of a clock at 1 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 5 o'clock. 6 o'clock. 
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Proposition VI. Theorem. 

96. Only one perpendicular can he dravm to a given 
line from a given external point 



Let AB be the given line, P the given external point, PC a perpen- 
dicular to AB from P, and PD any other line from P to AB. 

To prove that PD is not JL to AB. 

Proof. Produce PC to P\ making CP' equal to PC. 

Draw DP\ 

By construction, PCP' is a straight line. 

.-. PDP' is not a straight line, § 46 

(only one straight line can be drawn from one point to anol^ier). 

Hence, Z PDP' is not a straight angle. 
Since PC is i. to DC, and PC = CP', 
-4(7 is ± to PP' at its middle point. 

.\ZPDC = ZP'DC, §95 

{two straight lines from a point in a ± to a line, cutting off on the line equal 
segments from the foot of the JL, make equal A with the ±). 

Since Z PDP' is not a straight angle, 

Z PDC, the half of Z PDP\ is not a right angle. 

.'. PD is not J- to AB, q.b.ix 
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Proposition VII. Theorem. 

97. The perpendicular is the shortest line that can he 
drawn to a straight line from an external point 




Let AB be the g^iven straight line, P the given point, PC the per- 
pendicular, and PD any other line drawn from P to AB. 

To prove that PC < PD. 

Proof. Produce PC to P', making OP' = PC. 

Draw DP\ 

Then PD = DP\ § 95 

(^100 straight lines drawn from a point in a ±to a line, cutting off on the 
line equal segments from the foot of the ±, are equal). 

.'.PD+DP' = 2PD, 
and PC -\-CP = 2 PC. Const. 

But PC + CP'<PD + DP^. §49 

.\2PC<2PD. 
.\PC<PD. Ax. 7 

Q. B. D. 

98. Cor. The shortest line that can he drawn from a 
point to a given line is perpendicular to the given line. 

99. Def. The distance of a point from a line is the length 
of the perpendicular from the point to the line. 
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Proposition VIII. Theorem. 

100. The sum of two lines drawn from a point to the 
extremities of a straight line is greater than the sum of 
two other lines similarly drawn^ but included by them. 




Let C A and CB be two lines drawn from the point C to the extrem- 
ities of the straight line AB. Let OA and OB be two lines similarly 
drawn, but included by CA and CB. 

To prove that CA-\-CB>OA-\- OB. 

Proof. Produce AG to meet the line CB at ^. 
Then CA-\'CE>OA'\-OE, 

and BE + OE> OB, § 49 

(a straight line is the shortest line from one point to another). 
Add these inequalities, and we have 
CA-\-CE+BE + OE>OA+OE-\-OB. Ax. 4 

Substitute for CE -\-BE its equal CB, then 
CA^-CB^-OE>OA^-OE-[-OB. 

Take away OE from each side of the inequality. 

CA-\-CB>OA-\-OB. Ax. 5 

Q.B.D. 
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Proposition IX. Theorem. 

101. Of two straight lines drawn from the same point 
in a perpendicfular to a given line, cutting off on tfte 
line unequal segments from the foot of the perpendicur 
lar^ the mxrre remote is the greater. 



Let OC be perpendicular to AB, OG and 0£ two straight lines to 
AB, and CS greater than C6. 

To prove that OE>OG. 

Proof. Take CF, equal to CG, and draw OF, 

Then OF = OG, § 95 

{two straight lines drawn from a point in a ± to a line, cutting off on the 
line equal segments from the foot of the JL, are equal). 

Produce OC to D, making CD^OC. 
Draw ED ai^d FD, 
Then OE = ED^ and OF = FD. § 95 

But OE -hED > OF -hFD, § 100 

.\2 0E>2 0F, OE>OF, sxidOE>OG, q.b.d. 

102. Cor. Only two equal straight lines can he drawn 
from a point to a straight line; and of two unequal lines^ 
the greater cuts off on the line the greater segment from the 
foot of the perpendicular. 
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PARALLEL LIlfES. 

103. Def. Two parallel lines are lines that lie in the same 
plane and cannot meet however far they are produced. 

Proposition X. Theorem. 

104. Two straight lines in the same plane perpen- 
dicular to the same straight line are parallel. 



Let AB and CD be perpendicular to AC. 
To prove that AB and CD are parallel. 

Proof. If AB and CD axe not parallel, they will meet if 
sufficiently prolonged, and we shall have two perpendicular 
lines from their point of meeting to the same straight line ; 
but this is impossible, § 96 

(only one perpendicular can he drawn to a given linefirom a given 

external point). 

.'. AB and CD are parallel. q.b.i>. 

105. Axiom. Through a given point ordy one straight line 
can he drawn parallel to a given straight line. 

106. Cor. Two straight lines in the same plane parallel to 
a third straight line are parallel to each other. 

For if they could meet, we should have two straight lines 
from the point of meeting parallel to a straight line ; but this i 
b impossible. § 106 | 

I 
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Proposition XI. Thborex. 



107. If a straight line is perpendicular to one of two 
parallel lines^ it is perpendicular to the other also. 



E- 



C 



■ u^ 



k 



N 



Let AB and EF be two parallel lines, and let HK be perpendicular 
to AB, and cut EF at C. 

To prtroe that HK is JLto EF, 

Proof. Suppose MN drawn through C JLto HK. 



Then 
But 

But 

that is, 



MN is 11 to AB, 

EF is 11 to AB, 

.*. EF coincides with MN. 

MN is -L to HK, 

.-. EF is ± to HKy 

HK haJLtoEF, 



§ 104 

Hyp. 

§105 

Const. 

Q. B. D. 



106. Def. a straight line that cuts two or more straight 
lines is called a transversal of those lines. 

109. If the transversal EF cuts 
AB and CD, the angles a, d, g, f 
are called interior angles \ by c, h, 
6 are called exterior angles. 

The angles d and /, and a and (/, 
are called alternate-interior angles ; 
the angles b and h, and c and e, ai-e 
called alternate-exterior angles. 

The angles b and f, c and g, e and a, h ^d d, are called 
extmQr4ntmQr angles. 
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Proposition XII. Theorem. 

110. If two parallel lines are cut by a transversal^ the 
alternate-interiar angles are equal. 




Let £F and 6H be two parallel lines cut by the transversal BC. 

» 

To prove that Z EBC = Z BCII. 

Proof. Through O, the middle point of BCy suppose AD 
drawn ± to GH, 

Then AD is likewise _L to EF, § 107 

(a straight line ± to one of two Wsis ±to the ot?ier)j 
that is, CD and BA are both ± to AD. 

Apply the figuie COD to the figuie BOA, so that OD shall 
fall along OA. 

Then OC will fall along OB, § 93 

(9ince Z COD = Z BOA, being vertical A); 

and C will fall on B, 

(since OC = OB, by construction). 

Then the ± CD will fall along the ± BA, § 96 

(only one L can be drawn to a given line from a given external point), 

.*. Z OCD coincides with Z OB A, and is equal to it, § 60 

{two angles are equals if their vertices coincide ar^A th^r sides coincide, each 

VlUh each), 

O.B.]>. 
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Proposition XIII. Theorem. 

UL Conversely : WJien two straight lines in the same 
plane are cat by a transversal^ if the altemate^nterior 
angles are equal, the two straight lines are paraUel. 



M 




"--^r 



Let EF cut the straight lines AB and CD in the points H and K, 
and let the angles AHK and HKD be equal. 

To prove that AB is II to CD, 

Proof. Suppose MN drawn through H II to CD. 

Then Z MffK = Z HKD, § 110 

(being alt.-int ^i 0/ II lines). 

But Z AHK = Z HKD, Hyp. 

.'. Z MffK = Z AHK. Ax. 1 

.-. MN and AB coincide. § 60 

But MN IS II to CD, Const. 
.'. ABy which coincides with MN, is II to CD, 

Q. B. D. 



Ex. 6. Find the complement and the supplement of an angle that con- 
tains 37° 63' 49". 

Ex. 6. If the complement of an angle is one third of its supplement, 
how many degrees doe^ the angle contaiu ? 
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Pbopositiok XIV. Theorem. 

112. If two paraUid lines are cut hy a transversaly the 
eOerior-inienor angles are equal. 




Let AB and CD be two ptnOel liiieB cut by the tnounrenil KP, 
IB the pointB H and K. 

To prove th4U Z.EHB = AHKD. 

Px9aL AEHB = Z.AffK, f 93 

QMomg vertical A). 

Z,AffK= Z.HKD, S 110 

^enig att.4iit i^ </ II fiMi). 

.\Z,EHB=^Z.HKD. Ax. 1 

In like manner Z. EHA = Z. HKC. Q.x.n. 

113 Cor. The alternate-exterior angles BHB and CKF^ 
and also AHE and DKF^ are equaL 

Proposition XV, Thborex. 

114. GoKVERSBLY : When two straight lines in a plane 
are cut by a tmnsv^sqf^ if the exterior-intenor angles 
are equaly these two straight Unes are parallel. 

(Proof aimilar to tb«t m $ lit) 
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Proposition XVI. Theorem. 

115. If two parallel lines are cut by a transversal^ the 
two interior angles on the same side of the transversal 
are supplementary. 




Let AB and CD be two parallel lines cut by the ttansyersal EF 
in the points H and K. 

To prove that A BHK and HKD are supplemeTvtary. 

Proof. ZEHB +ZBirK = Sist.Z, §86 

(being sup.-adj. A), 

But Z EHB = Z HKD, § 112 

(being ext.-int. A of II lines). 

.'. Z BHK + Z HKD = a st. Z. 
.•. A BHK and HKD aie supplementary. § 77 

Q.B.D. 

Proposition XVII. Theorem. 

116. Conversely : Whe7i two straight lines in a plane 
are cut by a transversal, if two interior angles on the 
same side of the transversal are supplementary^ the two 
straight lines are parallel. 

(Proof similar to that in § 111.) 



80 
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TRIANGLES. 

117. A triangle is a portion of a plane bounded by three 
straight lines ; as, ABC (Fig. 1). 

The bounding lines are called the 
sides of the triangle, and their sum is 
called its perimeter ; the angles included 
by the sides are called the angles of the 
triangle, and the vertices of these angles, 
the vertices of the triangle. 

118. Adjacent angles of a rectilinear 
figure aie two angles that have one side 
of the figure common; as, angles A 
and B (Fig. 2). fiq. a. 

119. An exterior angle of a triangle is an angle included by 
one side and another side produced ; as, A CD (Fig. 2). The 
interior angle ACB is adjacent to the exterior angle; the inte- 
rior angles, A and B, are called opposite interior angles. 







Scalene. 



IsoBceles. 



Equilateral. 



120. A triangle is called a scalene triangle when no two of 
its sides aie equal ; an isosceles triangle, when two of its sides 
are equal ; an equilateral triangle, when its three sides are equal. 







Bi^ht* 



OMme. 



Aonfte. 



Equlangnlar. 
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12L A triangle is called a right triangle, when one of ita 
angles is a right angle; an obtuse triangle, when one of its 
angles is an obtuse angle; an acute triangle, when all three 
of its angles ai-e acute angles; an equiangular triangle, when 
its three angles are equal. 

122. In a right triangle, the side opposite the right angle is 
called the hypotenuse, and the other two sides the legs. 

123. The side on which a triangle is supposed to stand is 
called the base of the triangle. In the isosceles triangle, the 
equal sides are called the legs, and the other side, the base ; in 
other triangles, any one of the sides may be taken as the base. 

124. The angle opposite the base of a triangle is called the 
vertical angle, and its vertex, the vertex of the triangle. 

125. The altitude of a triangle is the perpendicular from the 
vertex to the base, or to the base produced ; as, AD (Fig. 1). 

126. The three perpendiculars from the vertices of a triangle 
to the opposite sides (produced if necessary) are called the 
altitudes of the triangle ; the thi'ee bisectors of the angles are 
called the bisectors of the triangle; and the three lines from 
the vertices to the middle points of the opposite sides are 
called the medians of the triangle. 

127. If two triangles have the angles of the one equal, respec- 
tively, to the angles of the other, the equal angles are called 
homologous angles, and the sides opposite the equal angles are 
called homologous sides. 

128. Two triangles are equal in all respects if they can be 
made to coincide (§ 60). The homologous sides of equal tri- 
angles are equal, and the homologous angles are equal. 
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Proposition XVIII. Theorem. 

129. The sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal 
to two right angles. 

B JB 



Let A, B, and BCA be the angles of the triangle ABC. 

To prove that ZA+ZB -\-Z BCA = 2 rt. A. 

Pxoof. Suppose CU drawn II to AB, and prolong AC to F, 

Then AECF ^-Z,ECB ^ /L BCA = 2 rt. A, §89 

(the sum of all the A about a point on the same side of a straight line 
passing through the point is equal to fSrt. A), '■ 

But ZA = Z ECF, § 112 

ijmng ext.-int. A of the II lines AB arid CE)^ 

and AB^/. BCE, § 110 

{being aU,-int. A of the II tinea AB and CE), 

Put for the A ECF and BCE their equals, the A A and B. 
Then /.A^Z.B^/.BCA = 2Tt.A. q.jj.d. 

> 

130. Cor. 1. The sum of two angles of a triangle is less 
than two right angles. 

131. Cor. 2. j^ the sum of two angles of a triangle is 
taken from two right angles^ the remainder is eqiuil to the 
third angle. 

132. Cor. 3. ^ two triangles have two angles of the one 
equal to two angles of the other ^ the third angles are equdL 
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133. Cor. 4. If two right triangles have an acute angle of 
the one equal to an acute angle of the other ^ the other acute 
angles are equal, 

134. Cor. 5. In a triangle there can he hut one right angle^ 
or one ohtuse angle. 

135. Cor. ^, In a right triangle the two acute angles are 
together equal to one right angle^ or 90^. 

136. Cor. 7. In an equiangular triangle^ each angle is one 
third of two right angles^ or 60^. 

137. Cor. 8. An exterior angle of a triangle is equal to 
the sum of the two opposite interior angles^ and therefore 
greater than either of them. 

Proposition XIX. Theorem. 

138. I%1 sum of two sides of a triangle is greater than 
the third side, and their difference is less than the third 
side. 




In the triangle ABC, let AC be the longest side. 

To prove that AB -{-BC>AC, and AC — BC < AB. 

Proof. AB -\-BOAC, §49 

(a straight line is the shortest line from on£ point to another' 

Take away BC from both sides. 
Then AB>AC-BC, kx. 5 

or AC-BCKAB. q.b.d. 
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pROPosiTioK XX. Theorem. 

139. Two triangles are equal if two angles and tJie 
included side of the one are equals respectively ^ to two 
angles and the included side of the other, 
c 





In the triangles ABC, DEF, let the angle A be equal to the angle 
D, B to £, and the side AB to DE. 

To prove that AABC == A DUF. 

Proof. Apply the A ABC to the ABEF so that AB shall 
coincide with its equal, DE, 

Then AC will fall along DF, and ^C along EF, 
(f&r AAzzlAB, and ZB = ZE,by hyp.). 

.'. C will fall on F, § 4S 

m 

{two straight lines can intersect in only one, point). 

.*. the two A coincide, and are equal. § 60 

Q.B.]>. 

• 140. CoR. 1. Two triangles are equal if a side and any two 
angles of the one are equal to the homologous side and two 
angles of the other. § 132 

141. Cor. 2. Two right triangles are equal if the hypote- 
nuse and an acute angle of the one are equals respectively^ to 
the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the other. § 133 

142. Cor. 3. Two right triangles are equal if a leg and 
an acute angle of the, one are equal., respectively .^ to a leg 
and the homologous acute angle of the other. § 133 
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Fboposition XXL Thbobeic 

143. Two triangles are equal if two sides and the in- 
dvded angle of the one are eqiwl, respectively , to two sides 
and the included angle of the other. 





In tbe triABCfles ABC and DEF^ let AB be equal to DE, AC to DF, 
and the angle A to the angle D. 

To prove that A- ABC = A DEK 

Proof. Apply the A ABC to the A DEF so that AB shall 
coincide with its equal, DE. 

Then AC will fall along BF, 
{/or ZA = ZD, by hyp.); 

and C will fall on F, 
{/or AC = DF, hy hyp.), 

.'. CB = FE, 
ifkeSr esttremUia being the tame pohiJU^. 

•*. the two A coincide, and are equal o.b.d. 

144. CoR. Two right triangles are equal if their legs are 
equals each to each. 

Note. In f 139 we hare given two ang^ and the included side, in 
§ 143 two sides and the included an^ ; lience, bj interclianging Uie 
words MieM and angles^ either theorem is changed to the otlier. This 
is called the Primeiple of DualUy, or the Principle of BedprocUy. 1 he 
reciprocal of a theorem is not always tnie, just aa the conTerse of a 
theorem is not always true. 
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Proposition XXII. Theorem. 

145. In an isosceles triangle the angles opposite the 
equal sides are equal. 




Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, having AB and AC equal. 

To prove that AB = jLC. . 

Proof. Suppose AD drawn so as to bisect the Z BAC. 

In the A ADB and ADC^ 

AB = AC, Hyp. 

AD = AD, Iden. 

and Z BAD = Z CAD. Const. 

,'.AADB = AADC, §143 

{two Ai are equal if two sides and the included Z of the one are equal, 
respectively, to two sides and the included Z of the other). 

.\ZB = ZC, §128 

(being homologous angles of equal triangles). q. s. d. 

146. Cor. An equilateral triangle is equiangtiiar, and each 
angle is two thirds of a right angle. 



Ex. 7. If the equal sides of an isosceles triangle are produced, the 
juagleB on the other side of the base are equal. 



TRIAKGLSa S7 



PB0P06ITI0N XXm, ThBO 



147. If two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides 
opposite the equal angles are equal, and the triangle is 




Inthttdaa^ABC, let tbe angle B be equal to the as^ C. 

To prove that AB = AC. 

Proof. Sappose AJ) drawn J. to BC* 

In the rt A ADB and ABC, 

AB = AD, Hen. 

and Z ^ = Z a Hyp. 

.-. It. A ABB = rt A ABCy § 142 

{hammg a leg md an, acute /.of ike one equal, respeetiedy, to a leg and 

the homologous acute Z of the other). 

.-. AB = ACy § 128 

(fteing homologous sides of equal ▲). 

Q.B.I>. 

148. Cob. 1. An equiangular triangle is also equilateral, 

149. Cob. 2. The perpendicular from the vertex to the 
base of an isosceles triangle bisects the base^ and bisects the 
vertical angle of the triangle. 
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Proposition XXIV. Theorem. 

150. Two triangles are equal if iJte three sides of the 
07ie are eqitalyrespectivelyy to the three sides of the oilier. 





In the triangles ABC and A'BX% let AB be equal to A'B', AC to 
AX', BC to B'C 

To 'prove that A ABC = A AB'C\ 

Proof. Place AA^B^C in the position AB'C, having its 
greatest side A'C in coincidence with its equal AC, and its 
vertex at B\ opposite B', and draw BB', 

Since AB = AB', Hyp. 

Z ABB' = Z AB'B, § 145 

(in an isosceles A the A opposite the equal sides are egttoZ). 

Since CB = CB', Hyp. 

Z CBB' = Z CB'B. § 145 

.-. Z ABB' + Z CBB' = Z AB'B + Z CB'B. Ax. 2 
Hence, Z ABC = Z ^J5'a 

.-. A ABC = A ^^'(7, § 143 

{two A are equal if tvH) sides and the included /. of the one are equals 
respectiv^j/j to two sides and the included Z of the other). 



TRIANGLES. 
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Proposition XXV. Theorem. 

15L Two right triangles are equal if a leg and the 
hypotenuse of the one are equals respectively j to a leg 
and the hypotenuse of the other. 






In the right triangles ABC and A^^C, let AB be equal to A'B^ and 
AC to AfC. 

To prove that A ABC = A A'B'C^ 

Proof. Apply the A ABC to the AA^B^C\ so that AB shall 
coincide with A^B\ A falling on A\ B on B\ and C and C" on 
opposite sides of A*B\ 

Then BC will fall along C'B^ produced, 

(for ZABC = ZA'RC% each being a H. Z). 

Since AC = A'C, Hyp. 

ih&AA'CC is an isosceles triangle. § 120 

.\ZC = Z C\ § 145 

{A opposite the equal sides of an isosceles A are equal). 

.'.A ABC and A'B'C are equal, § 141 

{two right i^ are equal if they have the hypotenuse and an acute /. of the 
one equal to the hypotenuse and an acute A of the other), 

Q. E. D. 



Ex. 8. How many degrees are there in each of the f^ute an|^les of an 
Isosceles right triangle ? 
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Proposition XXVI. Theorem. 

152. If two sides of a triangle are uneqiudy the angles 
opposite are unequal^ and the greaier angle is opposite 
the greater side. 




In the triangle ACB, let AB be greater than AC. 
To prove that Z. A CB is greater than Z. B, 
Proof. On AB take AE equal to AC. 

Draw EC. 

ZAEC = ZACE, 1145 

{being A opposite equal ndes). 

But Z AEC is greater than ZB, § 137 

{an exterior ZofaAis greater than either opposite interior j^), 

and Z ACB is greater than Z ACE, Ax. 8 

Substitute for ZACE its equal Z AEC, 

then Z ACB is greater than Z AEC. 

Since ZAEC is greater than ZB, and ZACB is greater 
than Z ^^(7, 

ZACB is greater than Z B. O.B.D. 



Ex. 9. If any angle of an isosceles triangle is equal to two thirds of a 
right angle (60°), what is the value of each of the two remaining an^es f 

Ex. 10. One angle of a triangle is 34^ Find the other angles, if one 
ol them 19 twice the other. 
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Pboposition XXVII. Theorem. 

153. Reciprocally : If two angles of a triangle are 
unequal, the sides opposite are unequal^ and the greater 
side is opposite the greater angle. 




In the triangle ACB, let the angle C be greater than the angle B. 

To prove that AB>AC, 

Prwd. Now AB = AC,OT<AC, or >Aa 

But AB is not equal to AC; 

for then the Z C would be equal to the Z.B, § 146 
{being A opposite equal sidea). 

And AB is not less than AC; 

for then the Z C would be less than the Z.B, § 152 

Both these conclusions ai'e contrary to the hypothesis that 
the Z (7 is greater than the Z B. 

Hence^ AB cannot be equal to ^C or less than AC. 

.•.AB>AC. Q.B.D. 



Ex. 11. If the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle is equal to 30^, 
find the exterior angle included by a side and the base produced. 

Ex. 12. If the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle is equal to 36^, 
fin4 ^he ai^le included by the bisectov§ 9f W^? \>ase angles, 
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Proposition XXVIII. Theorem. 

154. If two triangles have two sides of the aive equals 
respectively, to two sides of the otJier, hut the included 
angle of tJie first triangle greater tJian tJie included 
angle of the second, tJien tJie third side of the first is 
greater than the third side of ths second. 




In the triangles ABC and ABS, let AB be equal to AB, BC to BB ; 
but let the angle ABC be greater than the angle ABE. 

To prove that AC> AE, 

Proof. Place the A so that AB of the one shall fall on AB 
of the other, and BE within the Z ABC, 

Suppose BF drawn to bisect the Z EBCy and draw EF. 
The A EBF and CBF are equal. § 143 

For 



and 



Now 



BF = BFy 


Iden. 


BE = BCy 


Hyp. 


AEBF^ACBF. 


C!on8t 


.\EF=FC. 


§128 


AF-\'FE> AE, 


§138 


.-. AF^FO AE. 




r.AOAH, 


O.S.l». 
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Proposition XXIX. Theorem. 

155. Conversely : If two sides of a triangle are equals 
respectively J to two sides of another^ hut the third 
side of the first triaiujle is greater tlian the third side 
of the second, then the angle opposite tJie third side of 
the first triangle is greater than the angle opposite the 
third side of the second. 





In the triangles ABC and DSF, let AB be equal to DS, AC to DF ; 
bat let BC be greater than SF. 

To prove that the /.A is greater than the /- D, 

Proof. Now the Z.Ais equal to the Z Z>, or less than the Zi>, 
or greater than the Z D, 

But the Z.Ais not equal to the Z 2> ; 

for then the A ABC would be equal to the A DUFy § 143 

{Jiaving two aides and the included Z of the one equal, respectively, to two 

aides and the included /. of the other), 

and BC would be equal to EF. 

And the Z .4 is not less than the Z D, for then BC would 
be less than EF. § 154 

Both these conclusions are contrary to the hypothesis that 
BC is greater than EF 

Since the Z ^ is not equal to the Z Z> or less than the Z i>, 

the Z 4 is gresiter than the Z Z>. q.b.^ 
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LOCI OF POINTS. 

156. If it is required to find a point which shall fulfil a 
single geometric condition, the point may have an unlimited 
number of positions. If, however, all the points are in the 
same plane, the required point will be confined to a particular 
line, or group of lines, 

A point in a plane at a given distance from a fixed straight 
line of indefinite length in that plane, is evidently in one of 
two straight lines, so drawn as to be everywhere at the given 
distance from the fixed line, one on one side of the fixed line, 
and the other on the other side of it. 

A point in a plane equidistant from two parallel lines in 
that plane is evidently in a. straight line drawn between the 
two given parallel lines and everywhere equidistant from them. 

• 157. All points in a plane that satisfy a single geometrical 
condition lie, in general, in a line or group of lines ; and this 
line or group of lines is called the locus of the points that 
satisfy the given condition. 

158. To prove completely that a certain line is the locus 
of points that fulfil a given condition, it is necessary to 
prove 

1. Any point in the line satisfies the given condition , 
and any point not in the line does not satisfy the given con- 
dition. 

Or, to prove 

2. Any point that satisfies the given condition lies in the 
line; and any point in the line satisfies the given condition. 

Note. The word locus (pronounced lo'kus) is a Latin word that signi- 
fies p^oce. The plural of locus is loci (pronounced lo'si). 

159. Def, a line which bisects a given line and is perpen- 
dicular tQ it is eallod t^e perpeQdiculur l)i99ctor of the line. 



LOCI OF POINTS. 
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Proposition XXX. Theorem. 

160. 7%€ perpendicular bisector of a given line is the 
locus of points equidistant from the extremities of the 
line. 




Let PR be the perpendicular bisector of the line AB, any point in 
PR, and C any point not in PR. 

Draw OA and OB, CA and CB. 

To prove OA and OB equal, CA and CB unequal. 

Proof. 1. A OFA = A OFB, § 144 

for PA = FB by hypothesis, and OF is common, 
{two right ^ are equal if their legs are equal, each to each). 

.'. OA = OB. § 128 

2. Since C is not in the ±, CA or CB will cut the J_ 

Let CA cut the _L at 2), and draw DB. 
Then, by the first part of the proof DA = JDB. 
But CBKCD+ DB, § 138 

,\CB<CD-^DA. 
That is, CB < CA, 

.• . FR is the locus of points equidistant from A and B. § 158, 1 

Q. E. D. 

161. Cor. Two points each equidistant from the extremi- 
ties of a line determine the perpendicular bisector of the line^ 
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Pboposition XXXI. Theorem. 

162. The bisector of a given angle is the locus of points 
equidistant from the sides of the angle. 




A G— o« 

Let be any point equidistant from the sides of the ang^le PAQ. 

To prove that is in the bisector of the Z. PAQ. 

Proof. Draw AG. 

Suppose OF drawn ± to AF and OG ± to AQ. 

In the rt. A AFO and AGO, 

AO = AO, Iden. 

OF=OG, Hyp. 

.\AAFO = AAGO. §151 

.\Z.FAO = Z.GAO. §128 

.'. is in the bisector of the Z FAQ. 

Let D be any point in the bisector of the angle PAQ. 

To prove that D is equidistant from AF and AQ. 

Proof. Suppose DB drawn ± to AF and DC JL to AQ. 

In the rt. A ABD and AGD, 

AD = AD, Iden. 

Z DAB = Z DAG, Hyp. 

.'.AABD = AAGD. §141 

.-. DB = DC. § 128 

.'. D is equidistant from AF and AQ. 

.'. the bisector of the Z FAQ is the locus of points that are 

equidistant from its sides. • § 158, 2 
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QUADRILATERALS. 

163. A quadrilateral is a portion of a plane bounded by 
four straight lines. The bounding lines are the sides, the 
angles formed by these sides are the angles, and the vertices 
of these angles are the vertices, of the quadrilateral. 

164. A trapezium is a quadrilateral which has no two sides 
parallel. 

165. A trapezoid is a quadrilateral which has two sides, and 
only two sides, parallel. 

166. A parallelogram is a quadrilateral which has its oppo- 
site sides parallel. 




Tn4>exium. Trapezoid. ParaUelogram. 

167. A rectangle is a parallelograni which has its angles 
right angles. 

168. A square is a rectangle which has its sides equal. 

169. A rhomboid is a parallelograni which has its angles 
oblique angles. 

170. A rhombus is a rhomboid which has its sides equal. 




Square. Bectangle. Bhombus. Rhomboid. 

171. The side upon which a parallelogram stands, and the 
opposite side, are called its lower and upper bases. 
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172. Two parallel sides of a trapezoid are called its 
the other two sides its le^, and the line joining the middle 
points of the 1^^ is called the median of the trapezoid. 

173. A trapezoid is called an iaoeodes 
trapezoid if its 1^^ are equal. 

174. The altitude of a par^lldogram 
or tn^zoid is the perpendicolar dis- ^ 
tance between its bases, as PQ. 

175. A diagonal of a qoadrilateral is a straight line joining 
two opposite vertices, 2^ AC. 

Proposition XXXII. Theobeic 

176. Two angles ichose sides are parallel^ each to each, 
are either equal or supplementary. 

M aS'^ 9 




n 

Let BA be parallel to HD, and BC be paialM to XH. 

To prove A a, a' and e equal ; a and c^ supplementaty. 
Proof. Let HD and BC prolonged intersect at x. 
Then Z a = Z «, and Z a' = Zac § 112 

.\ Aa^ Aa\ Ax. 1 

Also Z(j = Za' (§ 93). ../Le^Aa. Ax. 1 

Now Z of and /Lc^ k^ supplementary. f 89 

Put Z a for its equal, Z a\ 
Then Z a and Z c^ are supplementary, q.b.d. 

177. Con. The opponte angles of a parallelogram are 
equate and tk^ acljaoent angU$ art iupplementary. 
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Proposition XXXIII. Theorem. 
178. Hie opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal. 




Let the figure ABCE be a parallelogram. 

To prave BC = AE, and AB = EC. 

Proof. Draw the diagonal AC. 

A ABC = A CEA. § 139 

For AC is common, 

Z.BAC = Z ACE, and ZACB = Z CAE, § 110 
(being <iU.-int. A of II lines). 

.'. BC = AEy and AB = CE, § 128 

{being homologous sides of equal ^). q. b. d. 

179. Cor. 1. A diagonal divides a parallelogram into two 
equal triangles, 

180. Cor. 2. Parallel lines comprehended between parallel 
lines are equal. 

181. Cor. 3. Two parallel lines 
are everywhere equally distant. 

For if AB and DC are parallel, 
Js dropped from any points in AB to DC, are equal, § 180. 
Hence, aU points in AB are equidistant from DC, 
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Proposition XXXIV. Theorem. 

182. If tine opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equals 
the figure is a parallelof/ram. 





Let the figure ABCE be a quadrilateral, having BC equal to AS 
and AB to EC. 

To prove that the figure ABCE is a O. 

Proof. Draw the diagonal AC. 

In the A ^^C and CEA, 

BC = AE, Hyp. 

AB = CE, Hyp. 

and AC = AC. Iden. 

.-. A ABC = A CEA, § 150 

{having three aides of the one equals respectively, to three sides of the other). 

r.ZACB = ZCAE, §128 

and ZBAC = ZACE, 

(peing homologous A of equal ^). 

.-. BC is II to AE, 

and AB is II to EC, § 111 

(two lines in the same plane cut hy a transversal are parallel^ if the 

aU.'int. A are equal). 

.-. the figui'e ABCE is a O, § 166 

(having its opposite sides parallel). q. b. 9 
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Proposition XXXV, Thborkm. 

00 sides of a quxidnlaJheToi. are equud and 

1 the other tioo sides are equal and parallel, 
rets a parallelogram. 




Let the figure ABCE be a qiuidrUAteral, haying the dde AX eiiual 
and parallel to BC. 

To prove tfuU AB is equal and parallel to EC. 

ProoL Draw AG. 

The A ABC and CEA are equal, § 143 

(Aoving two sides and the induded Z. of each eqwdy respectively). 

For AC \& common, 

BC = AE, Hyp. 

and ZBCA = ZCAE, §110 

(being aUMnt. A of II lines). 

.'. AB = EC, 

and ZBAC=-ZACE, §128 

(being homologous parts of equal A). 

.\ABis\\\.oEC, §111 

(doo lines are II, if the aU.-ini, A are equal). 

.'. the figure ABCE is a O, § 166 

ithe opposite sides being parallel). <^.E.l^v 
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Proposition XXXVI. Thbobbm. 
184. The dia^gcmah of a paralldograrnhis^^ 

B 




Let fhe figure ABCE be a parallelogram, and let the diagonals AC 
and BE cut each other at 0. 

To prove that AG = DC, and BO = OK 

Proof. In the A AGE and COB, 

AU^BC, §178 

{being opposite sides of a O), 

ZOAU = ZOCB, §110 

and Z OUA = Z OBC, 

{being aU.-int. A of II lines), 

.-. A AOE = A COB, § 139 

{having two A and the included side of the one equals reapeetivdy, to two 

A and the included side of the other). 

.'. AO = OC, and BO = OE, § 128 

(peing homologous sides of equal A). q. s. d. 



Ex. 13. The median from the vertex to the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle is perpendicular to the base, and bisects the vertical angle. 

Ex. 14. If two straight lines are cut by a transversal so that the alter- 
nate-exterior angles are equal, the two straight lines are parallel. 

Ex. 16. If two parallel lines are cut by a transversal, the two exterior 
angles on the same side of the transversal are supplementary. 

Ex. 16u If two straight lines are cut by a transversal so as to make the 
exterior angles on the same side of the transversal supplementary, the two 
lines are parallel. 
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Proposition XXXVII. Theorem. 

185. Two parallelograms are equals if two sides and 
the included angle of tJie one are equal, respectively , to 
two sides and the included angle of the other. 



B' o' 







In the parallelograms ABCD and A^'CIX, let AB be equal to A3% 
AD to A^, and angle A to A\ 

To prove that the fU are equal. 

Proof. Place the O ABCD on the O A'B'C'D\ so that AI) 
will fall on and coincide with its equal, A'D'. 

Then AB wHl fall on A'B', and ^ on ^'; 
{forZA = ZA\ and AB = A'B", by hyp.), 

Now, BC and B'C are both II to A'D' and drawn through B'. 

.', BC and B'C coincide, § 106 

(through a given point only one line can be dravm II to a given line). 

Also DC and D'C are II to A'B' and drawn through D'. 

.'.DC and D'C coincide. § 105 

.'. C falls on C, 8 48 

{two lines can intersect in only one point). 

.'. the two UJ coincide, and are equal. q.e.d. 

186. Cor. Two rectangles having eqital bases and altitudeB 
Q/re eqiuil. 
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Proposition XXXVIII. Theorem. 

187. If three or mmx parallels intercept equal parts 
on one transfoersaly they intercept equal parts on every 
transversal. 




Let the parallels AH, BK, CM, DP intercept equal parts HK, KM, 
MP on the transversal HP. 

To prove that they intercept equal parts AB, BC, CD an 
the transversal AD. 

Proof. Suppose AEy BF, aaid CG drawn II to JIP. 

AAEBy BFCy etc. = A IIKE, KMF, etc., respectively. § 112 

But A HKE, KMF, etc. are equal. § 112 

.', A AFBy BFC, etc. are equal. Ax. 1 

Also A BAEy CBF, etc. are equal. § 112 

Now AE = HK, BF = KM, CG = MP, § 180 

(paraXleLs comprehended between parcUlela are eqtuil), 

.-. AE = BF = €G, Ax. 1 

.-. A ABE = A BCF = A CDG, § 139 

(fuming two d wnd the indiLded aide of each respectively e^uoi). 

.-. AB-=BC = CD, § 128 



B 
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188. Cor. 1, If a line is parallel to the base of a triangle 
and bisects one side^ it bisects the other 
side also. 

Let DE be II to J5C7 and bisect AB, Sup- 
pose a line is drawn through A II to BC, 
Then this line is II to DE, by § 106. The 
three parallels by hypothesis intercept 
equal parts on the transversal AB, and therefore, by § 187, 
they intercept equal parts on the transversal AC\ that is, the 
line Z)^ bisects AC, 

189. CoR. 2. The line which joins the middle points of two 
sides of a triangle is parallel to the third side^ and is equal 
to half the third side, 

A line drawn through 2), the middle point of AB, II to BC, 
passes through E, the middle point of AC,hy § 188. There- 
fore, the line joining D and E coincides with this parallel and 
is II to BC. Also, since EF drawn II to AB bisects AC, it 
bisects BC, by § 188 ; that is, BF=FC = iBC But BDEF 
is a O by § 166, and therefore DE =BF=iBC 

190. Cor. 3. The median of a trapezoid is parallel to the 
bases^ and is eqv/il to half the sum 
of the bases. 





D C 


J 


'\ \„ 


1 '\\ 


A 


B 



Draw the diagonal DB, In the 
A ADB join E, the middle point of 
AD, to F, the middle point of DB, 
Then, by § 189, EF is II to AB and = iAB. In the ADBC 
join F to G, the middle point of BC Then FG is II to DC 
and = ^DC. AB and FG, being II to DC, are II to each other. 
But only one line can be drawn through F II to AB (§ 105). 
Therefore FG is the prolongation of EF, Hence, EFQ ig 
parallel to AB and i>C, and equal to ^ (AS -f- DC). 
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POLYGONS m GENERAL. 

191. A polyg^on is a portion of a plane bounded by straight 
lines. 

The bounding lines are the sides, and their sum, the perim- 
eter of the polygon. The angles included by the adjacent 
sides are the angles of the polygon, and the vertices of these 
angles are the vertices of the polygon. The number of sides 
of a polygon is evidently equal to the number of its angles. 

192. A diagonal of a polygon is a line joining the vertioes 

of two angles not adjacent; as, AC (Fig. 1). 

B 






Fig. 3. 

193. An equilateral polygon is a polygon which has all its 
sides equal. 

194. An equiangular polygon is a polygon which has all its 
angles equal. 

195. A convex polygon is a polygon of which no side, when 
produced, will enter the polygon. 

196. A concave polygon is a polygon of which two or more 
sides, if produced, will enter the polygon. 

197. Each angle of a convex polygon (Fig. 2) is called a 

salient angle, and is less than a straight angle. 

198. The angle EDF of the concave polygon (Fig. 3) is 
called a re-entrant angle, and is greater than a straight angle. 

Wbe^ the term polygon is used, a convex polygon i^ meant 
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199. Two polygons are eqtuil when they can be divided by 
diagonals into the same number of triangles, equal each to each, 
and similarly placed ; for if the polygons are applied to each 
other, the corresponding triangles will coincide, and hence the 
polygons will coincide and be equal. 

200. Two polygons are mutually equiangular, if the angles 
of the one are equal to the angles of the other, each to each, 
when takan in the same order. Figs. 1 and 2. 

20L The equal angles in mutually equiangular polygons are 
called homologous angles; and the sides which are included 
by homologous angles are called hxymologous sides. 

SSOSt. Two polygons are mutually equilateral, if the sides of 
the one are equal to the sides of the other, each to each, whan 
taken in the same order. Figs. 1 and 2. 




\nr\ 



Fia. 5. Fig. 6. Fia. 7. 

203. Two polygons may be mutually equiangular without 
being mutually equilateral ; as, Figs. 4 and 5. 

And, except in the ca^se of triangles, two polygons may be 
mutually equilateral without being mutually equiangular ; as, 
Figs. 6 and 7. 

If two polygons are mutually equilateral and mutually equi- 
angular, they are equal, for they can be made to coincide. 

204. A polygon of three sides is called a triangle ; one of 
four sides, a quadrilateral; one of five sides, z, pentagon; one 
of six sides, a hexagon ; one of seven sides, a heptagon ; one 
of eight sides, an octagon ; one of ten sides, a decagon ; one of 
twelve sides, a dodecagon. 
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Pboposition XXXIX. Theobem. 

205. TTve sum of the interior angles of a polygon is 
equal to two right angles, taken as numy times less two 
as the figure has sides. 




Let the fignxe ABCDEF be a polygon, having n sides. 

To prove that Z A + Z B -{- Z. C, etc = (n — 2)2 rt. A. 
Proof. From A draw the diagonals AC, AD, and AJS. 

The sum of the A of the A is equal to the sum of the A of 

the polygon. 

Now, there are (n — 2) A, 

and the sum of the A of each A = 2 rt. ^. § 129 

.'. the sum of the A of the A, that is, the sum of the A of 
the polygon is equal to (n — 2) 2 rt. A. q^ ^ d, 

206. Cor. The sum of the angles of a quadrilateral equals 
4 right angles ; and \f the angles are all equals each is a right 
angle* In general^ each angle of an equiangular polygon of 

2 (n — 2) 
n sides is equal to — ^ right angles. 



Bi. 17. Itow many dtagonaLi can be drawn in a polygon of n sides f 
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Proposition XL. Theobem. 

207. The exterior angles of a polygon^ made by pro- 
ducing each of its sides in succession^ are together equal 
to four right angles. 




Let the figure ABODE be a polygon, having its sides produced in 
succession. 

To prove the sum of the ext, A = 4:rt, A, 

Proof. Denote the int. A of the polygon by Ay B, C, D, E, 
and the corresponding ext. A by a, h, c, d, e. 

ZA + Za = 2TtA, § 89 

and ZB-{-Ab=2 rt. A, 

(being sup.-ado, /^), 

In like manner each pair of adj. ^i = 2 rt. A 

.*. the sum of the interior and exterior Aoi dk polygon of n 
sides is equal to 2 ti rt. A, 

But the sum of the interior A — (n — 2)2Tt, A, § 205 

= 2 71 rt. ^ — 4 rt. A, 
.*. the sum of the exterior ^ = 4 rt. A, q.b.d. 



Bz. 18. How many sides has a polygon if the sum of its interior A is 
twice the sum of its exterior A ? ten times the sum of its exterior A ? 
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906. Two points are said to be sTUuiietricil with respect to 
a third point, called the centre of synunetxj, if this third point 
bisects the straight line which joins them. 



P 



X^ 



75! 








Two points are said to be symmetrioal with respect to a 
straight line, called the axis of symmetry, if this straight line 
bisects at right angles the straight line which joins them. 

Thus, Pand P are symmetrical with respect to O as a centre, and XJT 
as an axis, if O bisects the line PP", and if XX" Insects PP" at ri^t angles. 

906. A figure is symmetrical with respect to a point as a 
centre of symmetry, if the point bisects evmy straight line 
drawn through it and terminated by the boundary of the figure. 

tlO. A figure is symmetrical with respect to a line as an 
axis of symmetry if one of the parts of the figure coincides, 
point for point, with the other part when it is folded over on 
that line as an axis. 



tlL Two figures are said to be symmet- 
rical with respect to an axis if every point 
of one has a corresponding symmetrical 
point in the other* 

Thus, if ev«ry point in the figore A'l^C has a 
•ymmetrioal i>olnt in AUC, with respect to XX' 
as an ax^ <h« flgurs A'WC te symnietrioil to 
ABC with xm^i^cx to XX* aa an axis* 
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Proposition XLI. Theorem. 

212. A qiuzdnlateral which has two adjacent sides 
equalj and the other two sides equals is symmetrical with 
respect to the diagonal joining the vertices of the angles 
formed by the equal sides y and the diagonals are perpen- 
dicular to each other. 




Let ABCD be a quadrilateral, having: AB equal to AD, and CB equal 
to CD, and having: the diagonals AC and BD. 

To prove that the diagonal AC is an axis of symmetry y and 
that it is A^ to the diagonal BD. 

Proof. In the A ABC and ADC, 

AB = AD, and BC = DC, Hyp. 

and AC = AC. Iden. 

.\AABC = AADC. §150 
.-. Z BAC = Z DAC, and Z BCA = Z DCA. 

Hence, if ABC is turned on AC as an axis until it falls on 
ADC, AB will fall upon AD, CB on CD, and OB on CD. 

.'. the A ABC will coincide with the A ADC. 
.'.AC is an axis of symmetiy (§ 210) and is ± to BD. § 208 
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Pboposition XLII. Theobem. 

213. If a figure is symmetrical with respect to two 
axes perpendicular to each other ^ it is symmMrical with 
reject to their intersection as a centre. 

Y 




Let the figure ABCDEF6H be symmetrical with respect to the two 
perpendicular axes XX^, YY', which intersect at 0. 

To prove that O is the centre of symmetry of the figure. 

Proof. Let N be any point in the perimeter. 

Suppose NMI drawn ± to FF, IKL ± to -TJT. 



Then 
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Now 



But 



NI is II to XX" and IL is II to YT. 
Draw LO, ON, and KM. 

KI = KL, 
(the figure being symmetrical with respect to X27). 

KI = OM. 

.'. KL = OM, and KLOM is a O. 

.*. ZO is equal and parallel to KM. 

In like manner ON" is equal and. parallel to KM. 

.". LON is a straight line. 

.\ bisects LN, any straight line and therefore every straight 
line drawn through O and terminated by the perimeter. 

• *. O is the centre of symmetry of the figure. q.b.d 



§208 

S 180 
S 183 
S 183 
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BJfiVllfiW QUESTIONS ON BOOK L 

L What is the sabject-matter of Geometry ? 

2. What is a geometric magnitude ? 

3. What is an axiom ? a theorem ? a converse theorem ? an oppo- 
site theorem f a contradictory theorem ? 

4. Define a straight line ; a carved line ; a broken line ; a plane sur- 
face; a carved surface. 

5. How many points are necessary to determine a straight line ? 

6. How many straight lines are necessary to determine a point ? 

7. On what does the magnitude of an angle depend ? 

8. Define a straight angle ; a right angle ; an oblique angle. 

9. Define adjacent angles ; complementary angles ; supplementary 
angles ; conjugate an^es. 

10. Define parallel lines and give the axiom of parallels. 

11. If two lines in the same plane are parallel and cut by a trans- 
versal, what pairs of angles are equal ? what pairs are supplementary ? 

12. Define a right triangle ; an isosceles triangle ; a scalene triangle. 

13. To how many right angles is the sum of the angles of a triangle 
equal ? the sum of the acute angles of a right triangle ? 

14. To what an^es is the exterior angle of a triangle equal ? 

15. What is the test of equality of two geometric magnitudes ? 

16. How does a reciprocal theorem differ from a converse theorem ? 

17. State the three cases in which two triangles are equal. 

18. State the cases in which two right triangles are equaL 

19. What is meant by a locus of points ? 

20. Where are the x>oints located in a plane that are each equidistant 
from two given points f from two intersecting lines ? 

21. Define a parallelogram ; a trapezoid ; an isosceles trapezoid. 

22. When is a figure synunetrical with respect to a centre ? 

23. When is a figure symmetrical with respect to an axis ? 

24. Must a triangle be equiangular if equilateral ? must a triangle be 
equilateral if equiangular ? 

25. When are two polygons said to be mutually equiangular ? 

26. When are two polygons said to be mutually equilateral ? 

27. Can two polygons of more than three sides be mutually equiangular 
without being mutually equilateral ? mutually equilateral without being 
mutually equiangular ? 

28. What line do two points each equidistant from the extremities of 
a given straight line determine ? 
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METHODS OF PROVING THEOREMS. 

214. There are three general methods of proving theorems, 
the synthetic, the analytic, and the indirect methods. 

The synthetic method is the method employed in most of 
the theorems already given, and consists in putting together 
known truths in order to obtain a new truth. 

The analytic method is the reverse of the synthetic method. 
It asserts that the conclusion is true if another proposition is 
true, and so on step by step, until a known truth is reached. 
Thus, proposition A is true if proposition B is true, and B is 
true if C is true ; but C is true, hence A and B are true. 

If a known truth suggests the required proof, it is best to 
use the synthetic form at once. If no proof occurs to the 
mind, it is necessary to use the analytic method to discover 
the proof, and then the synthetic proof may be given. 

The indirect method, or the method of redicctio ad absurdum, 
is illustrated on page 41. It consists in proving a theorem to 
be true by proving its contradictory to be false. 

215. Generally auxiliary lines are required, as a line con- 
necting two points; a line parallel to or perpendicular to a given 
line; a line produced by its own length; a line making with 
another line an angle equal to a given angle. 

Two lines are proved equal by proving them homologotis sides 
of equal triangles; or legs of an isosceles triangle; oi opposite 
sides of a parallelogram. 

Two angles are proved equal by proving them alternate-interior 
angles or exterior-interior angles of parallel lines ; or homolo- 
gous angles of equal triangles ; or ba^se angles of an isosceles tri- 
angle; or opposite angles of a parallelogram. 

Two suggestions are of special importance to the beginner: 

1. Draw as accurate figures a^ possible, 

2. Draw as general figures a^ possible. 
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Prove by the analytio method: 

Ex. 19. A fnedian cf a triangle is less than half the man qfthe two adjOf 
cent sides. 

To prove the median AD < ^{AB + AC). 
Now AD<i{AB^AC), 

if 2AD<AB^AC. 

This suggests producing AD by its own length to B^ 
and joining BE, 

Then AE = 2 AD, 

and 2 AD < AB + AC It AE < AB -\- AC. 

But AE <AB + BE. $ 138 

.-. AE<AB + AC]fAC== BE. 

And. AC = BEitAACD = AEBD. §128 

But AACD = A EBD. $ 143 

For CD = DB, Hyp. 

-4D = Di?, Const, 

and ZADC = Z BDE. § 93 

Ex. 20. A straight line which bisects two sides of a triangle is paraUei 
to the third side. 

It AD = DB and AE = EC, to prove DE II to BC. 

Draw CG II to BA, and produce D;^ to meet it at G, 

DE is li to BC if BCGD is a O. § 166 

BCGD iB&a\tCG = BD. § 183 

C6 = BD if each is equal to AD. Ax. 1 

Now BD = AD. Hyp. 

And CG = ADitACGEz=AADE, §128 

But A CG^ = A ADE. § 139 

For EC = ^^. Hyp. 

ZGEC = ZAED. §93 

ZECG = ZDAE. §110 

.-. Di? is II to BC. 
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Prove by the synthetic method : 

Ex. 21. The middle point cf the hypotenuse of a A 
right triangle is equidistant from the three vertices. 

From D, the middle point, draw DE ± to CB, 
DE is W to AC (why ?), and DE bisects CB (why ?). 
.*. D is equidistant from B, A^ and C. (Why ?) C 




:. 22. If one acute angle of a right triangle is doubU the other j the 
hypotenuse is double the shorter leg. 

The median CDz=BD = AD (Ex. 21). 
ThenZ6 = Za; andZc = Z2a. (Why?) 
Now a + 2 a = 90°. (Why ?) 
.\Za=:3GP; Z2a = 60°; Zc = 60«. 
.'. AACD is equilateral (why ?), and -4.D, half of 
AB = AC. .\AB = 2AC. 




23. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal, respectivdy^ to 
two sides of the other, and the angles opposite two equal sides equal, the 
angles opposite the other two equal sides are equal or supplementary, and 
if equal the triangles are equal. 

Let ^C = A'C, BC = WC, and Z J5 = Z B'. 

Place b.A'BC on A ABC go that RC shall cohicide with BC, and 
ZA^ and ZA shall be on the same side of BC, 





Since ZB' = ZB, RA' will fall along BA, and A' will fall at -4 or at 
some other point in BA, as D, If A' falls at A, the ^ ARC and ABC 
coincide and are equal. 

If A' falls at D, the ^ A'RC and DBC coincide and are equaL 

Since CD = C'A' =CA,ZA-Z CD A, (Why ?) 

But A CD A and CDB are supplements. (Why ?) 

.*. A A and CDB are supplements. (Why ?) 

Draw figures and show that the triangles are equal : 

1. If the given angles B and R are both right or both obtuse angles. 

2. If the required angles A and A' are both acut€, both right, or both 
obtuse. 

8. If .^C and A'C are not less than BC and RC, respectively. 
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Ez.dl 71todlaector«Qf£)Waii0r2eso/aerian92em00^ii»ajK»iiitioMcAlii 
equidiaUnU Jram the mdiaofthe triangle. 

Let the biaectoTS AD and BE intersect at O. Then 
O being in AD is equidigtant from AC and AB. 
(Why ?) And O being in iJi? is equidistant from BC 
and ^B. Hence, O is equidistant fi-oui A C and BC, 
and theredkxTB in the bisector CF. (Why ?) 




Ex. 2S. 7^ perpendicular bisectors of the sldee of a triaaiffie meet in a 
point tnhkk is equididant from the vertices of the triojoffle. 

Let the ± bisectors EB' and DD^ intersect at O. ^ 
Then O being in JFl^ is equidistant from A and 
(Why ?) And O being in DU is equidistant from 
and B, Hence, O is equidistant from B and C, and ^^ 
therefoie is in the ± bisector FF'. (Why ?) 







Ex.26. Theperpe^UsidaTsfromtheverticesofatria^letotheopposiU 
eides meet in a point 

Let the Js be AH, BP, and CJT. Through A, ^ ^^ " 

B, C Boppoee RCj A'C, A'B, drawn II to BC, 
AC, AB, reqjectively. Then AH is JL to BC\ 
(Why ?) Now ABCB and A CBC are Z17 (why ?), 
and AB = BC, and AC - BC. (Why ?) That 
is, ^ is the middle point of WC. In the same way, B and C are the 
middle points of A'C and A'B^, respectively. Therefore, AH, BP, and 
CKsxe the ± bisectors of the sides of the A A'RC\ Hence, they meet 
in a point. (Why ?) 

Ex. 27. The medians of a triangle meet in a point which is tuH) thirds 
sfthe distamcefrom each vertex to the middle of the opposite side. 

Let the two medianB AD and CE meet in O. Take 
Fthe middle point of OA, and O of OC. Join CF, 
FE, ED, and DG. In A AOC, CF is II to AC and 
equal to i^C. (Why?) 2>j^ is II to ^C and equal to 
^AC. (Why?) Hence, DCF^ is a O. (Why?) 
Hence,-<lF = F0=0D,andCC=C0=02P. (Why?) 
Hence, anir median cuts off on any other median two thirds of the distance 
from the Tertez to the middle of the opposite side. Therefore, the median 
from B win cot off AO, two thirds of AD ; that is, will pass through O. 

XoTE. If three or more lines pass throu^ the same point, they are 
called concicrreat lines. 
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Ex. 28. If an angle is bisected, and if a line is drawn through the vertex 
perpendicular to the bisector, this line forms equal angles with the aides 
of the given angle. 





E A F 



DAB 




S~P7A B 




Ex. 29. The bisectors of two snpplementaiy adjacent angles are x>er- 
pendicular to each other. 

Ex. 30. If the bisectors of two adjacent angles are peipendicolar to 
each other, the adjacent angles are supplementary. 



. 31. The bisector of one of two vertical angles bisects the other. 



Ex. 32. The bisectors of two vertical angles form one line. 

Ex. 33. The bisectors of the two pairs of vertical angles formed by two 
intersecting lines are perpendicular to each other. 

Ex. 34. The bisector of the vertical angle of an isosceles 
triangle bisects the base, and is perpendicular to the base. 

A ADC = A BDC (§ 143). 

Ex. 35. The perpendicular bisector of the base of an 
isosceles triangle passes through the vertex and bisects 
the angle at the vertex (§ 160). 

Ex. 36. If the perpendicular bisector of the base of a 
triangle passes through the vertex, the triangle is isosceles. ^ 

Ex. 37. Any point in the bisector of the vertical angle of an isosceles 
triangle is equidistant from the extremities of the base (Ex. 34, § 160). 

Ex. 38. If the bisector of an angle of a triangle is perpendicular to the 
opposite side, the triangle is isosceles. 

Ex. 39. If two isosceles triangles are on the same base, a straight line 
passing through their vertices is perpendicular to the base, and bisects 
the base (§ 161). 
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Ex. 40. Two isosceles triangles are equal when a side and an angle of 
the one are equal, ]:ei^>ectively, to the homologous side and angle of the 
other. 

Ex. 41. The bisector of an exterior angle of an isosceles / 

triangle, formed by producing one of the legs through the '^ 
vertex, is parallel to the base. Why does Z. BA C = ZB + 
ZC? Why does Z DAE = Z ABC? Why is ^^ II to BC ? 

Ex. 42. If the bisector of an exterior angle of a triangle is parallel to 
one side, the triangle is isosceles. 

Ex. 43. If one of the legs of an isosceles triangle is pro- 
duced through the vertex by its own length, the line joining 
the end of the leg produced to the nearer end of the base is q 
perpendicular to the base. 

Z CBA = Z^, and Z CBD = ZD. (Why ?) 
.',ZABD = ZA+ZD, 

Ex. 44. A line dravm from the vertex of the right angle of a right tri- 
angle to the middle point of the hypotenuse divides the triangle into two 
isosceles triangles. 

Ex. 45. If the equal sides of an isosceles triangle are produced through 
the vertex so that the external segments are equal, the extremities of 
these segments will be equally distant from the extremities of the base, 
respectively. 

A 

Ex. 46. If through any point in the bisector of an ^ / ^ 
angle a line is drawn parallel to either of the sides of ^" 





the angle, the triangle thus formed is isosceles. 

Ex. 47. Through any point C in the line AB an intersecting line is 
drawn, and from any two points in this line equidistant from C perpen- 
diculars are dropped on AB or AB produced. Prove that these per- 
pendiculars are equal. 

Ex. 48. If the median drawn from the vertex of a triangle to the base 
is equal to half the base, the vertical angle is a right angle. 



Ex. 49. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of ^ 
a triangle divide the triangle into four equal triangles. 
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Ex. 60. The altitudes upon the legs of an jsoeceles triangle are equal 

Rt. A BEC = rt. A CDB (§ 141). 

Ex. 51. If the altitudes upon two sides of a triangle are equal, the tri- 
angle is isosceles. 

Rt. A BEC i= rt. A CDB (§ 161). 

A 

A 

A 







Ex. 52. The medians drawn to the legs of an isosceles triangle are equal. 

A BEC = A CDB (§ 143). 

Ex. 53. If the medians to two sides of a triangle are equal, the triangle 

is isosceles. 

BO = CO, and OE = OD (Ex. 27). 

Z BOE = Z COD, .-. A BOE = A COD (§ 143). 

Ex. 54. The bisectors of the base angles of an isosceles triangle are 

equal. 

^ A BEC = A CDB (§ 139). 

Ex. 55. Opposite Theorem. If a triangle is not isosceles, the bisectors 
of the base angles are not equal. 

Let Z ABC be greater than ZACB; then EC > KB, (Why ?) 
Now CD > BE, if KD is greater than or equal to KE. 
But suppose KD < KE. Lay off KH = KD and KG = KB, join HG, 
and draw GF il to BE. 
AKDB = AKHG. (Why?) ,. Z KHG = Z KDB. (Why?) 
.-. Z KEC is greater than Z KHG, (Why ?) .-. GF > HE. (Why f) 
Z GFC is greater than Z FCG (i A CB), .-. CG > GF, and > HE. 
,'. KC - KG > KE - KH, or KC + KD > KB + KE, or CD > BE. 

Ex. 56. State the converse theorem of Ex. 54. Is the converse theo- 
rem true? 

Ex. 57. The i>erpendiculars dropped from the middle 
X>oint of the base upon the legs of an isosceles triangle are 

eq^l- A BED = A CFD (§ 141). 

Bz. 58. State and prove the converse. 

A BED - A CFD (f 151). 
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Ex. 59. The difference of the distances from any 
point in the base produced of an isosceles triangle to 
the equal sides of the triangle is constant. 

Rt. A DQC = Tt,A DFC, (Why ?) .-. DF = DG. 
.-. DE - DF=:DE - D0=: EG, the ± distance 
between the two lU, BA and CH, 





Ex. 60. The snm of the perpendiculars dropped from any pomt in the 
base of an isosceles triangle to the legs is constant, and equal to the alti- 
tude upon one of the legs. 

Let PE and PD be the Js and BF the altitude. 
Draw PG± to BF. 

EPGF is a parallelogram. (Why ?) .\ GF = PE. 
It remains to prove GB = PD. E/ 
The rt A PGB = the rt. A BDP. (Why ?) a — p 'B 

Ex. 61. The sum of the perpendiculars dropped from any point within 
an equilateral triangle to the three sides is constant, 
and equal to the altitude. 

AD is the altitude, PE, PG, and PF the three per- 
pendiculars. Through P draw HK II to BC, meeting 
AD at if. 

Then MD = PE. (Why ?) 

PG-^-PF^ AM (Ex. 60). 




Ex. 62. ABC and ABD are two triangles on the same base 
AB, and on the same side of it, the vertex of each triangle 
being without the other. If ^C7 equals AD, show that BC 
cannot equal BD (§ 154). 





:. 63. The sum of the lines which join a point 
within a triangle to the three vertices is less than the 
perimeter, but greater than half the perimeter. 



Ex. 64. If from any point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
an^e parallels to the legs are drawn, a parallelogram is 
formed whoee perimeter is constant, being equal to the sum Ej 
of the legs of the triangle. 
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Ex. 65. The bisector of the vertical angle ^ of a tri- 
angle ABC, and the bisectors of the exterior angles at 
the base formed by producing the sides AB and AC^ 
meet in a point which is equidistant from the base and 
the sides produced (§ 162). 

Ex. 66. If the bisectors of the base angles of a triangle 
are drawn, and through their point of intersection a line 
is drawn parallel to the base, the length of this parcel 
between the sides is equal to the sum of the segments of 
the sides between the parallel and the base. 

Z BOB = /. OBC = Z QBE. .-. BE = BO. 

Ex. 67. The bisector of the vertical angle of a triangle makes with the 
perpendicular from the vertex to the base an angle equal 
to half the difference of the base angles. 

Let Z B be greater than Z A, 

ZDCE = 90^ -ZA-ZACD. 

ZACD = 9(P-iZA-iZB. ^ S^B" 

,\ZDCE=z9QP-ZA-'(9(P-iZA'-iZB) = iZB-iZA. 

Ex. 68. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each 
other, the figure is a parallelogram. 

Prove AAOB^A COD. 

Ex. 69. The diagonals of a rectangle are equal. 
Prove A ABC = A BAD, ^ 

Ex. 70. If the diagonals of a parallelogram are j) 
equal, the figure is a rectangle. 

Ex. 71. The diagonals of a rhombus are perpendicular to each other, 
and bisect the angles of the rhombus. 

Ex. 72. The diagonals of a square are perpendicular to each other, and 
bisect the angles of the square. 

Ex. 73. Lines from two opposite vertices of a parallelograin to the 
middle points of the opposite sides trisect the diagonal. 

EBFD is a O (why ?), and DF is II to BB. 
AM = MN, and MN= CN {i 188). 
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Ex. 74. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of any quadri- 
lateral, taken in order, enclose a parallelogram. 

Prove HQ and EF II to ^C; and FG and EH II to BD (§ 189). 
Then UG and EF are each equal to i AC, 

C 

G a 







75. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of a rhombus, 
taken in order, enclose a rectangle. (Proof similar to that of Ex. 74.) 

Ex. 76. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of a rectangle 
(not a square), taken in order, enclose a rhombus. 

Ex. 77. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of a square, 
taken in order, enclose a square.' 

Ex. 78. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of an isosceles 
trapezoid, taken in order, enclose a rhombus or a square. 

8HR and QFP drawn ± to AB are parallel. .-. PQSB is a O, and by 
Const, is a rectangle or a square. 
.'. EFOH is a rhombus or a square (£xs. 76, 77). 





p. 




w 





Ex. 79. The bisectors of the angles of a rhomboid enclose a rectangle. 

Ex. 80. The bisectors of the angles of a rectangle enclose a square. 

Ex. 81. If two parallel lines are cut by a transversal, the bisectors of 
the interior angles form a rectangle. 

Ex. 82. The median of a trapezoid passes through the d 
middle points of the two diagonals. 

The median ^F is II to ^B and bisects AD (§ 190). ^i 

.'. it bisects DB, 

Likewise EF bisects BC and BD. 
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Ex. 83. The line jcdning the middle points of the diagonals of a trape- 
zoid is equal to half the difference of the bases. 

A BFQ = A DFC. (Why ?) ,',EF = \AQ (§ 189). 

CF = FG, DC = BQ, 
.'. AG = AB^ DC. .-. EF = i{AB - DC). 




M /-\ 




Ex. 84. In an isosceles trapezoid each base makes equal angles with 
the legs. 

Draw C^ II to DJ5. CE = DB. (Why?) ZA==ZCEA,ZB=zZCEA. 
A C and D have equal supplements. 

Ex. 85. If the angles at the base of a trapezoid are equal, the other 
angles are equal, and the trapezoid is isosceles. 

Ex. 86. In an isosceles trapezoid the opposite angles are supplementary. 

ZC = ZD (Ex. 84). 

Ex. 87. The diagonals of an isosceles trapezoid are equaL 
Prove AACD = A BDC. 

Ex. 88. If the diagonals of a trapezoid are equal, the trapezoid is 
isosceles. ^ 

Draw CE and DF ± to AB, 

A ADF = A BCE. (Why ?) 
.'. Z DAF =- Z CBA. I 

AABC = ABAD, } 

Ex. 89. If from the diagonal DB, of a square ABCD^ 
BE is cut off equal to BC^ and EF is drawn perpendicu- 
lar to BD meeting DC at F, then DE is equal to EF and 
also to FC. 

ZEDF = i5P, and ZDFE = 45°; and DE = EF. 
Rt. A BEF = rt. A BCF (§ 161) ; and ^F = FC, 

Ex. 90. Two angles whose sides are perpendicular, each to each, are 
either equal or supplementary. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

216. A dide is a portion of a plane bounded by a curved 
line, all points of which are equally distant from a point within 
called the centre. The bounding line is called the drcumtoenoe 
of the circle. 

217. A radius is a straight line from the centre to the cir- 
ciunference; and a diameter is a straight line through the 
centre, with its ends in the circumference. 

By the definition of a circle, all its radii are equal. All its 
diameters are equal, since a diameter is equal to two radii. 

218. Ptstulate. A circumference can be described from any 
point as a centre, with any given radius. 

219. A secant is a straight line of unlimited length which 
intersects the circumference in two points; as, AD (Fig. 1). 

220. A tangent is a straight line of unlimited length which 
has one point, and only one, in common 
with the circumference ; as, J5(7 (Fig. 1). 
In this case the circle is said to be tan- 
gent to the straight line. The common 
point is called the point of contact, or 
point of tangency. 

22L Two circles are tangent to each 
other, if both are tangent to a straight line at the same point ; 
and are said to be tangent internally or externally, according 
as one circle lies wholly within or without the other. 
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222. An arc is any part of the circumference ; ss,BC(Fig,3), 
Half a circumference is called a semidiCHmferenoe. Two arcs 
are called oonjugate arcs, if their sum is a circumference. 

223. A chord is a straight line that has its extremities in 
the circumference ; as, the straight line BC (Fig. 3). 

224. A chord subtends two conjugate arcs. If the arcs are 
unequal, the less is called the minor arc, and the greater the 
major arc. A minor arc is generally called simply an arc. 






225. A segment of a circle is a portion of the circle bounded 
by an aic and its chord (Fig. 2). 

226. A semicircle is a segment equal to half the circle (Fig. 2). 

227. A sector of a circle is a portion of the circle bounded 
by two radii and the arc which they intercept. The angle 
included by the radii is called the anrjile of the sector (Fig. 2). 

228. A quadrant is a sector equal to a quarter of the circle 
(Fig. 2). 

229. An angle is called a central angle, if its vertex is at the 
centre and its sides are radii of the circle ; as, Z.AOD (Fig. 2). 

230. An angle is called an inscribed angle, if its vertex is in 
the circumference and its sides are chords ; as, Z ABC (Fig. 3). 

An angle is inscribed in a segment, if its vertex is in the 
arc of the segment and its sides pass through the extremities 
of the aro. 
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23L A polygon is inscribed in a circle, if its sides are chords ; 
and a circle is circumscribed about a polygon, if all the vertices 
of the polygon are in the circumference (Fig. 3). 

232. A circle is inscribed in a polygon, if the sides of the 
polygon are tangent to the circle; and a polygon is circumr 
scribed about a circle, if its sides are tangents (Fig. 4). 

233. Two circles are equal, if they have equal radii. 

For they will coincide, if their centres are made to coincide. 

CoNVEBSELY : Two cqual circles have ^quxd radii, 

234. Two circles are concentric, if they have the same centre. 

ARCS, CHORDS, AND TAH6RNTS. 
Proposition I. Theorem. 

235. A straight line cannot meet the circumference of 
a circle in mxyre than two points. 




p 

Let HK be any line meeting: the circumference HKM in H and K. 

To prove that HK cannot meet the circumference in any 
other point. 

Proof. If possible, let HK meet the circumference in P, 

Then the radii OH, OP, and OK are equal. § 217 

.'. P does not lie in the straight line HK, § 102 

•*. JJ^ meets the circumference in only two points. q.b.». 
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Proposition II. Theorem. 

236. In the same circle or in equal circles, equal 
central angles intercept eqiuil arcs ; and of two uneqiud 
central angles the greater intercepts the greater arc. 





In the equal circles whose centres are and (X, let the angles 
AOB and A'O'B' be equal, and angle AOC be greater than angle A^(>3^ 

To prove that 1. arc AB = arc A'B'; 

2. arcAC>arcA'B\ 

Proof. 1. Place the O A*B'P' on the O ABP so that the 
AA'CB' shall coincide with its equal, the A AOB. 

Then A' falls on A, and B' on B. % 233 

.'. arc AB* coincides with arc AB, § 216 

2. Since the Z AOC is greater than the Z^'O'J?', 
it is greater than the Z A OB, the equal of the Z AO'B\ 
Therefore, OC falls without the Z AOB. 

.' . zxc AC> SLTC AB. Ax. 8 

.'. arc AC> arc A'B', the equal of arc AB. q.^.d. 

237. Conversely : In the same circle or in equal circles, 
equal arcs subtend equal central angles ; and of tico un- 
equal arcs the greater subtends the greater central angle* 
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To prove that 1. Z.AOB = A A'O'B'; 

2. Z.AOG is greater than Z A^(yB\ 

Proof. 1. Place the O A'B'P' on the O ABP so that OA 
shall fall on its equal OA, and the arc AB^ on its equal AB* 

Then ffB* will coincide with OB. § 47 

.\AA'O':& = Z.A0B. §60 

2. Since arc AC> A^B^y it is greater than arc ABy the equal 
of A'B\ and OB will faU within the Z ^0(7. 

.'. Z -40(7 is greater than Z ^0-B. Ax. 8 

.-. Z u40(7 is greater than Z .4'0'^'. 

Q.B.D. 

238. Cob 1. ^ the same circle or in equal circles^ two sec- 
tors that have equal angles are equal; two sectors that have 
unsqual angles are unequal^ and the greater sector has the 
greater angle. 

239. Cor. 2. In the same circle or in equal circles^ equal 
sectors have equal angles; and of two unequal sectors the 
greater has the greater angle. 

240. Law of Converse Theorems. It was stated in § 32 that the con- 
verse of a theorem is not necessarily true. If, however, a theorem is in 
fact a group of three theorems, and if one of the hypotheses of the group 
must he true, and no two of the conclttsums can be true at the same time^ 
then the converse of the theorem is necessarUy true. 

Proposition IL is a group of three theorems. It asserts that the arc 
AB \8 equal to the arc A'R, if the angle A OB Is equal to the angle 
A'C/B" ; that the arc AB is- greater than the arc A'R, if the angle AOB 
is greater than the angle A'C/R ; that the arc AB is less than the arc 
A'R, if the angle AOB is less than the angle A'O'R, 

One of these hypotheses must be true ; for the angle AOB must he 
equal to, greater than, or less than, the angle A'O'R. 

No two of the conclusions can be true at the same time, for the arc AB 
cannot be both equal to and greater than the arc A^B^ ; nor can it be both 
equal to and less than the arc A'R ; nor both greater than and less than 
the arc A^R. In such a case, the converse theorem is necessarily true, 
and no proof Uke that given iu the text is required to establish it« 
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PBOPOsmoir ILL Tbibokhm. 

ML In the same drde or tai eqHol cirdeSj equal arcs 
are gubiended hy equal chords; and of two unequal 
ares the qreater is sul>teHded £y the qreater chard. 





Ib the eqpal ciidBB wkoae cntics are O cai (T, kt the mns AB 
AV he eqpal, ai ttie oc AF pnater ttam oc AY. 

To prove tAai 1. ekard AB = chmrd A'£^ ; 

2. ck(ml AT > ck(yrd A'BT. 



Ihmw tlie ndii OA, OB, OF, OTJ; (XJK. 

1. Th»AAOBmdiA'aBrmKfeqa^ S 143 
Fc» OJ = (7^; and Oir = (Wr, §233 

md Z AOB = Z A'aBT, §237 

•\ elK»d AP = ebord A'B^. § 128 

2. In the A AOT and ^'(7^, 

OA = (XJ^ and OT^ aBT. § 233 

Bnt tlie Z^O/" is gmiker than the Z^'(7^, § 237 
(la cfiMtf 9> lAr yr ta tfgr ^Iwo vm^imi^ orc9 siMnA tie frwrfgi ^ 

.\ ehotd AT > ehxd A'BT. §154 

MIL CoK. Im tie stnme eirete or im e^mat eireles^ the greater 
ff lir» UMequml wMQor eatee ie euitemiedl ly the Use chord. 
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Pboposition IV. Theorem. 

243. Conversely: In the same circle or in equal 
circles, equal chords subtend eqiujd arcs; and of two 
uneft^al chords the greater subtends the greater arc. 







In the equal dides whose oentreB are and 0^, let the chords AB 
and A^ he equal, and the chord AF greater than A'W. 

To prove that 1. arc AB = arc A'B* ; 

2. arc AF > arc A'B'. 

Proof. Draw the radii OA, OB, OF, O'A', O'B'. 

1. The A OAB and OA'B' are equal. § 150 
^ For OA = O'A', and OB = 0'B\ § 233 

and chord AB = chord A'B'. Hyp. 

^ V .'.ZAOB = ZA'0'B'. §128 

.-. arc AB = arc A'B', § 236 
{in equal ® equal centred A intercept equal arcs), 

2. .in the A OAF and O'A'B', 

OA = O'A' and OF = O'B'. § 233 

But chord AF > chord A'B'. Hyp. 

.-. the ZAOFis greater than the Z A'O'B'. § 165 

.-. arc AF > arc A'B', § 236 

{in equal ® the greater central Z intercepts the greater arc), q. b. d. 

344. Cor. In the same circle or in equal circles^ the f/r«^ater 
of two unequal chords subtends the less major arc. 
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Proposition V. Theorem. 



245. A dvameieT perpendicylar to a chord bisects the 
chord and the arcs subtended by it 




Let ES be A diameter perpendicular to the cfaoid AB at M. 
To prove that AM = BM, AS = BS, and AE = BE. 

Proof. Draw OA and OB from 0, the centre of the circle. 

The rt. A 0AM and O^lf are equal § 151 

For OM = OM, 

and OA = OB. 

.\AM^BM, and Z AOS = Z BOS. 

Likewise ZAOE = ZBOE. 

.\AS^ BS, and AE = BE. 



Iden. 

§217 

§ 128 

§85 



§ 236 

Q.B.D. 

946. CoR. 1. A diameter bisects the ctrcumference and the 
circle. 

847. Cor. 2. A diameter which bisects a chard is perpen- 
dicular to it 

948. (^OR. 3. The perpendicular bisector of a chord passes 
through the centre qf the circle^ a$Ml bisects the ares of the 
chord. 
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Pboposition VI. Theorem. 

248. In the same circle or in equal circles^ equal chords 
are equally distant from tJie centre. Conversely : Chords 
equally distant from the centre are equal. 




Let AB and OF be equal chorda of the circle ABFC. 

To prove that AB and CF are equidistant from the centre O. 

Proof. Draw OP ± to AB, Off ± to CF, and join 0-4 and OC. 

OP bisects AB, and Off bisects CF. § 245 

The rt. A OP A and OffC aie equal. § 151 

For AP = Cff, Ax. 7 

and OA = OC. § 217 

Hence, OP = Off. § 128 

.'. AB and CF are equidistant from O. 

Conversely : Let OP = OH. 

To prove AB = CF. 

Proof. The rt. A OP A and OffC are equal. § 151 

For OA = OC, § 217 

and OP = Off. Hyp. 

Hence, AP = Cff. § 128 

.-. AB = CF. Ax. 6 
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Proposition VII. Theorem. 

250. In the same circle or in equal circles^ if two chords 
are uneqiuzl, they are unequally distant from the centre; 
and the greater chord is at the less distance. 




In the circle whose centre is 0, let the chords AB and CD be 
nneqoal, and AB the greater; and let OE be perpendicular to AB and 
OF perpendicular to CD. 

To prove that OE < OF. 

Proof. Suppose AG drawn equal to CD, and OH ± to AG. 

Draw EH. 

OE bisects AB, and OH bisects AG. § 245 

By hypothesis, AB > CD. ' 

.-. AB > AG, the equal of CD. 

/. AE > AH. Ax. 7 

.-. Z AHE is greater than Z AEH. § 152 

.'. Z OHE, the complement of Z AHE, is less than Z OEH, 
the complement of Z AEH. Ax. 5 

.-. OE < OH. § 153 

But OH = OF. § 249 

..OE<OF g.B.D. 



Ex. 91. The perpendicular bisectors of the sides of an inscribed poly* 
gnu are concurrent (pass through the same point). 
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Proposition VIII. Theorem. 

251. Conversely : In the same circle or in equal circles^ 
if two chords are unequally distant from the centre, they 
are unequal; and the chord at the less distance is the 
greater. 




In the circle whose centre is 0, let AB and CD be unequally distant 
from ; and let 0£, the perpendicular to AB, be less than OF, the 
perpendicular to CD. 

To prove that AB > CD, 

Proof. Suppose AG drawn equal to CD, and OH±to AG, 

Then OH = OF. § 249 

Hence, OU < OH, 

Draw UH. 

Z OHE is less than Z OJEJH . § 162 

.*. Z AHE, the complement of Z OHE, is greater than 
Z AEH, the complement of Z OEH. Ax. 5 

.-. AE > AH. § 153 

But AE = i AB, Qjid AH =i AG. §246 

.-. AB > AG. Ax. 6 

But CD = AG. Const. 

.\AB>CD. QBD. 

252. Cor. A diameter of a circle is greater than any 
other chord. 
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Proposition IX. Theorem. 

253. A straight line perpendicular to a radius at its 
extremity is a tangent to the circle. 




—B 



Let MB be perpendicular to the radius OA at A. 

To prove that MB is a tangent to the circle. 

Proof. From draw anj/ other line to MB, as OH. 

Then Off > OA. § 97 

.'. the point ff is without the circle. § 216 

Hence, everi/ point, except A, of the line MB is without the 
^iircle, and therefore MB is a tangent to the circle at A. § 220 

Q. B. D. 

254. Cor. 1. A tangent to a circle is perpendicular to the 
radius drawn to the point of contact. 

For OA is the shortest line from to MB, and is therefore 
± to MB (§ 98) ; that is, MB is ± to OA. 

255. Cor. 2. A perpendicular to a tangent at the point of 
contact passes through the centre of the circle. 

For a radius is ± to a tangent at the point of contact, and 
therefore a ± erected at the point of contact coincides with 
this radius and passes through the centre. 

256. Cor. 3. A perpendicular from the centre of a circle 
to a tangent passes through the point of contact. 
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Proposition- X. Theorem. 

257. Parallels intercept equal arcs on a circumfer- 
ence. 






FlO. 1. FiO. % 

Case 1. LetAB(Fig. 1) be a tangent at F parallel to CD, a secant. 
To prove that ate CF = are DF. 

Proof. Suppose FF' drawn ± to AB. 

Then FF is a diameter of the circle. 

And FF is also ± to CD. 

.'. CF = DF, and CF' = DF'. 

Case 2. Let AB and CD (Fig. 2) be parallel secants. 

To prove that are AC = arc BD. 

Proof. Suppose EF II to CD and tangent to the circle at M. 

Then arc AM = arc BM, Case 1 



§255 
§107 
§245 



and 



arc CM = ai-c DM. 



.-. arc ^ C = aic BD. Ax. 3 

Case 3. Let AB and CD (Fig. 3) be parallel tangents at S and F. 
To prove that are EGF = are EHF. 
VrnQL Suppose GH drawn II to AB. 

Then arc EG = arc EH, Case 1 



and 



arc GF = arc HF, 
.'. arc EGF = aic EffF. 



Ax. 2 
Q.B.a 
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Proposition XI. Theorem. 

258. Through three points not in a straight line one 
drcumferencey and only one, can be drawn. 




Let A, B, C be three points not in a straight line. 

To prove that one circumference^ and only one, can be drawn 
through Ay B, and (7. 

Proof. Draw AB and BC. 

At the middle points of AB and BC suppose Jb erected. 

These Ja will intersect at some point 0, since AB and BC 
are not in the same straight line. 

The point is in the perpendicular bisector of ABy and is 
therefore equidistant from A and B\ the point is also in 
the perpendicular bisector of BCy and is therefore equidistant 
from B and C. § 160 

Therefore, is equidistant from A, B, and C; and a cir- 
cumference described from as a centre, with a radius OA, 
will pass through the thi*ee given points. 

The centre of a circumference passing through the three 
points must be in both perpendiculars, and hence at their 
intersection. As two straight lines can intersect in only one 
point, is the centre of the only circumference that can pass 
through the three given points. q.b.d. 

259. Cob. Two circumfereneea can intersect in only two 
points, Yot, if two circumferences have three points commoD^ 
they coincide and form one circumference. 
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260. Def. a tangent from an external point to a circle is the 
paxt of the tangent between the external point and the point 
of contact. 



Proposition XII. Theobem. 

261. The tangents to a circle drawn from an external 
point are equals and Tnake equal angles with the line 
joining the point to the centre. 




Let AB and AC be tangents from A to the circle whose centre is 0, 
and let AO be the line joining A to the centre 0. 

To prove that AB = AC, and Z BAG = Z CAO. 

Proof. Draw OB and OC. 

AB is ± to OB, and ^a J. to OC, § 264 

(a tangent to a circle is X to the radius drawn to the poinC of contact). 

The i-t. A OAB and OAC are equal. § 151 

For OA is common, and the radii OB and OC are equal. § 217 

.-. AB = AC, and Z BAO = Z CAO. § 128 

Q. B. D. 

262. Def. The line joining the centres of two circles is 
called the line of centres. 

263. Def. A tangent to two circles is called a common 
external tangent if it does not cut the line of centres, and a 
common internal tangent if it cuts the line of centres. 
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Proposition XIII. Theorem. 

264. If two circles intersect each other, the line of 
centres is perpendicular to their common chord at its 
middle point 




Let C and C be the centres of the two dides, AB the common 
chord, and CC^ the line of centres. 

To prove that GO is JLto AB at its middle point. 

Proof. Draw CA, CB, C'A, and CB. 

CA = CB, and CA = C'B. § 217 

.*. (7 and (7 are two points^ each equidistant from A and B. 

.*. CC is the perpendicular bisector of AB. § 161 

Q.B.D. 



Ex. 92. Describe the relative position of two circles if the line of 
centres : 

(1) is greater than the sum of the radii ; 

(2) is equal to the sum of the radii ; 

(8) is less than the sum but greater than the difference of the radii ; 
(4) is equal to the difference of the radii ; 
(6) is less than the difference of the radii. 
Ulnstrate each case by a figure. 

Ex. 93. The straight line drawn from the middle point of a chord to 
the middle point of its subtended arc is perpendicular to the chord. 

Ex. 94. The line which passes through the middle points of two par- 
allel chords panes through the centre of the circle. 
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Proposition XIV. Theorem. 

265. If two circles are tangent to each other, the line 
of centres passes through the point of contact 




Let the two ditles, whose centres are C and C^, be tangent to the 
straight line AB at 0, and CC^ the line of centres. 

To prove that O is in the straight line CCP. 

Proof. A J_ to AB, drawn through the point O, passes through 
the centres C and C, § 255 

(a ±toa tangent at the point of contact passes through the centre 

of the circle). 

.', the line (7(7, having two points in common with this ± 
must coincide with it. § 47 

.'. is in the straight line CC, q.b.d. 



Ex. 95. Describe the relative pcMsition of two circles if they may have: 

(1) two common external and two common internal tangents ; 

(2) two common external tangents and one common internal tangent ; 

(3) two common external tangents and no commoa internal tangent ; 

(4) one common external and no common internal tangent ; 

(5) no common tangent. 
Illustrate each case by a figure. 

Ex. 96. The line drawn from the centre of a circle to the point of inter- 
section of two tangents is the perpendicular bisector of the chord joining 
the points of contact 
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To BBUsre a quantity of any kind is to find the numher 
of times it contains a known quantity of the ^ame kimdj called 
t:he malt of BMHire. 

The number which shows the number of times a quantity 
contains the unit of measure is called the smBericil measiire of 
that quantity. 

867. Xo quantity is great or small except by comparison 
with another quantity of the sam^ kind. This comparison is 
made by finding the nmneiical measures of the two quantities 
in terms of a common unit, and then dividing one of the 
measures by the other. 

The quotient is called their ratio. In other words the ratio 
of two quantities of the same kind is the ratio of their nuMeri- 
eal measures expressed in terms of a common uni^ 

The ratio of a to ^ is written a : 5, or -• 

9 



Two quantities that can be expressed in imiegers in 
terms of a oommon unit are said to be twntmimaMt, and the 
exact value of their ratio can be found. The common unit is 
called their common m,easwre^ and each quantity is called a 
multiple of this common measure. 

Tlius, a common measure of 2| feet and Sf feet is J of a foot, which is 
oontai&ed 15 times in 2\ feet, and 22 times in ^ fe^ Hence, 2} feet 
and Sf feet are multiples of } of a foot, siooe 2| feet may be obtained by 
taking I of a loot 1 5 times, and S | feet by Mildi^ i of a foot 22 times. The 
ratio of 2^ feet to S| feet is eatpt^sseSL by the iractioii |{. 

869. Two quantities of the same kind that cajonot both be 
expressed in integers in terms of a common unit, are said to be 
iaoommaiiaaitbla) and the ^stact poZme of their lado cannot be 
founds But by taking the unit sulRciently small, an approxi- 
m/stt valuie can be found that shall differ frcnn the true value 
of the ra;tio by less than any assigned value^ however small 
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ThuSy suppoae the ratiOy -=V2. 

Now V2 = 1.4142135G • • •, a value greater than 1.414213, 
but less thau 1.414214. 
If^ then^ a millionth part of ^ is taken as the unit of measurci 

the value of j lies between 1.414213 and 1.414214, and therefore 

differs from either of these values by less than 0.000001. 

By cai lying the decimal further, an approximate value may 
be found that will differ from the true value of the ratio by 
less than a billionth, a trillionth, or any other assigned value. 

In general, if -r > — but < ? then the error in taking 

u n n 

etther of these values for -r is less than -> the difference 

b n 

between these two fractions. But by increasing n indefi- 
nitely, - can be decreased indefinitely, and a value of the ratio 
can be found within any required degree of accuracy. 

270. The ratio of two incommensurable quantities is called 
an incommensurable ratio ; and is a Jixed value which its suc- 
cessive approximate values constantly approach. 



THE THEORY OF LIMITS. 

271. When a quantity is regarded as having a fixed value 
throughout the same discussion, it is called a constant ; but 
when it is regarded, under the conditions imposed upon it, as 
having different successive values, it is called a variable. 

If a vaiiable, by having different successive values, can be 
made to differ from a given constant by less than any assigned 
value, however small, but cannot be made absolutely equal to 
the constant, that constant is called the limit of the vaiiable, 
and the variable is said to approach the constant as its limit 
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878. Suppose a point to move from A toward B^ under 

A M M* M" B 



the conditions that the m »«/-'/ 



first second it shall i I I 

move one half the distance from A to Bj that is, to Jf ; the 
next second, one half the remaining distance, that is, to Jfcf'; 
and so on indefinitely. 

Then it is evident that the moving point may approcuih as 
near to B as we choose^ but trill never arrive at B. For, how- 
ever near it may be to ^ at any instant, the next second it 
will pass over half the distance still remaining; it must, 
therefore, approach neater to By since half the distance still 
remaining is some distan^e, but will not reach B, since half 
the distance still remaining is not the whole distance. 

Hence, the distance from A to the moving point is sta 
increasing variable, which indefinitely approaches the constant 
AB as its limit; and the distance from the moving point 
to ^ is a decreasing variable, which indefinitely i^proaches 
the constant zero as its limit. 

273. Again, suppose a square ABCD inscribed in a circle, 
and E^ F, H^ K die luiddle points of tiie arcs subtended by the 
sides of the square. If we draw the 
lines AEy EB^ BF, etc, we shall have an 
inscribed polygon of double the number 
of sides of the square. 

The length of the perimeter of this 
polygon, represented by the dotted lines, 
is greater than that of the square, since 
two sides replace each side of the square 
and form with it a triangle, and two 
sides of a tviaiigle are tc^^ether greater than the third side ; 
but hm than the length of the circumference, for it is made 
up of straight liues^ each one of which is less than the part of 
the cirouiutfireuoe between its extremities. 
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Bj cantinnally doubling the ntunber of sides of each result^ 
ing inscribed figure, the length of the perimeter will increase 
with the increase of the number of sides, but will not become 
equal to the length of the circumference. 

The difference between the perimeter of the inscribed poly- 
gon and the circumference of the circle can be made less than 
any assigned value, but cannot be made equal to zera 

The length of the circumference is, therefore, the limit of the 
length of the perimeter as the number of sides of the inscribed 
figure is indefinitely increased. § 271 

274. Consider the decimal 0.333 • • • which may be written 

A + T Jv + Txftyv -\ 

The value of each fraction after the first is one tenth of the 
preceding fraction, and by continuing the series we shall reach 
a fraction less than any assigned value, that is, the values of 
the successive fractions approach zero as a limit. 

The sum of these fractions is less than J; but the more terms 
we take, the nearer does the sum approojch \ as a limit. 

275. Test for a limit. In order to prove that a variable 
approaches a constant as a limit, it is necessary to prove that 
the difference between the variable and the constant : 

1. Can be made less than any assigned value, however small. 

2. Cannot be mxide absolutely equal to zero. 

276. Theorem. If the limit of a variable x is zero^ then the 
limit of ire, tJie product of the variable by any finite constant 
i, is zero. 

1. Let q be any assigned quMitity, however small. 

Then ^ is not 0. Hence x, which may differ as little as we please from 
0, may be taken less than ^9 and then kx will be less than q. 

2. Since x cannot be 0, Axe cannot be 0. 

Therefore, the limit of Axe = 0. § 276 
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I «« I 4 



Sn. Ohl Jg^ Ik fiml ^ « Mfidb ^ it wewm, Aem tie 
Umut ff fk jwtriinrf ff fk wfid g f hg mmg fanU tmaUad 

h^ it mtm 



IsjXX. vftiAIVfSSt 



wmriMeM 2^ j^ J» •-- it >ff !• Ik tna ^ their mpetthe 
KmkUm m^h^ Cf • • •• 



c.---,Ra|Kclivel3r. Tka tf Hh ^ Hh ^ -£ on be nade las Ikaa any 

aa^gned qnanilty fL 
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28L Theorem. T^e limit of the product of two or more 
variables is the product of their respective limits^ provided 
no one of these limits is zero. 

If X and y are variables, a and h their respectiye limits, we may pat 
x = a — d, y = & — (f; then d and d' are variables which can be made 
less than any assigned quantity, bat not zero. § 276 

Now, acy = (a - (i) (6 - dO 

= ab-adf -hd + ddr. 
.•• a6 — xy = od' + M — ddf. 

Since every term on the right contains d or d', the whole right member 
can be made less than any assigned quantity, but not zero. § 278 

Hence, ab — xy can be made less than any assigned quantity, but not 

zero. 

Therefore, the limit of xy = ab. § 276 

Similarly, for three or more variables. 

282. Cor. 1. The limit of the nth power of a variable is 
the nth power of its limit. 

For the limit of the product of the variables se, y, z, • • • to n factors is 
the product of their respective limits, the constants a^h^c, • • • to n fac- 
tors (§ 281). If the n factors xyz • • • are each equal to x, and the n factors 
abc ' ' • are each equal to a, we have xyz • • • = sc**, and dbc • • • = a^ 

Therefore, the limit of x* = a\ 

283. Cob. 2. 2%e limit of the nth root of a variable is the 
nth root of its limit. 

For if the limit of x = a, we may pat this in the following form, 

the limit of Vx» = Vo" ; 

that is, the limit of Vxxx • • • to n factors is Vaaa • • • to n factors. 

Now, XXX • • • is a variable since each factor is a variable, 

and aaa • • • is a constant since each factor is a constant. 

If we denote xxx • • • to n factors by the variable y, and aaa • • • to n 
factors by the constant 6, we have 

the limit of V^ = V&. 
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284. Theorem. If two variables are constantly equals and 
each approaches a limits the limits are. equal. 

Let X and y be two variables, a and h their respective limits, d and df 
the respective differences between the variables and their limits. Then, 
if the variables are increasing toward their limits 

a = jc + d, and & = y + (f. 
Since the equation x = y is always true, we have by subtraction 

Since a and b are constants, a — & is a constant ; therefore, d — d% 
which is equal to a — 6, is a constant. 

But the only constant which is less than any assigned value is 0. 
Therefore, d — d' = 0. Therefore, a — 6 = 0, and a = h. 

If the variables x and y are decreasing toward their limits a and &, 
respectively, then 

a = x — d and 6 = y — (f. 

Therefore, by subtraction 

a - 6 = d' _ d. 

Therefore, by the same proof as for increasing variables 

a = 6. 

285. Theorem. If two variables have a constant ratio^ and 
each approaches a limit that is not zero, the limits have the 
same ratio. 

Let X and y be two variables, a and b their respective limits. 

Let - = r, a constant ; then x = ry. 

y 

Since x and ry are two variables that are always equal, 

the limit of x = the limit of ry. § 284 

Now, the limit of ry = r x limit of y. § 278 

But the limit of x is a, and the limit* of y is &. 

Therefore, a = rb'y that is, ^ = r. 
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Proposition XV. Problem. 
286. To find the ratw of two straight lines. 

J. \ lia 

C« , , r^D 

F 

Let AB and CD be two stiaiglit lines. 

To find the ratio of AB and CD, ' 

Apply CD to AB as many times as possible. 

Suppose twice, with a remainder EB. 
Then apply EB to CD as many times as possible. 

Suppose three times, with a remainder FD, 
Then apply FD to EB as many times as possible. 

Suppose once, with a remainder HB. 
Then apply HB to FD as many times as possible. 

Suppose once, with a remainder KD, 
Then apply KD to HB as many times as possible. 

Suppose KD is contained just twice in HB. 

Then HB = 2KD', 

FD=^ HB + KB= SKD 
EB= FD + HB= 5KD 
CD = SEB + FD = 1SKD 
AB = 2CD + EB= 41 JO). 
. AB ^ 41KD ^41 
" CD" IS KD'' IS Q.B.F. 

NoTs. By the same process the ratio of two arcs of the same circle or 
of equal circles can be found. 

If the lines or arcs are incommensurable, an approximate value of the 
ratio can be found by the same method. 
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MEASURE OF ANGLES. 
Proposition XVI. Theorem. 

287. In the same circle or in equal circles, two central 
angles have the same ratio as their intercepted arcs. 




i 

m 





Fia. 1. 



Fio. 2. 



Fia. 3. 



In the equal circles whose centies are C and C^, let ACB and A'CB' 
be the angles, AB and A'B' the intercepted arcs. 

ZA'C'B' arcA'B' 

To prove that . = j^ • 

Z-ACB arcAB 

Case 1. When the arcs are commensurable (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Proof. Let the arc m be a common measure of A^B* and AB, 

Suppose m to be contained 4 times in A^B\ 
and 7 times in AB, 



Then 



arc A'B^ 
arc -4^ 



4 

7 



At the several points of division on AB and A^B^ draw radii. 
These radii will divide A ACB into 7 parts, and Z A'CB^ 
into 4 parts, equal each to each, § 237 

(in the same O, or equal ®, equal arcs subtend equal central A), 

ZA'C'B' 4 

7 



ZACB 

ZA'C'B' ^ zxcA'B' 
Z.ACB " 2L£gAB 



Ax. 1 
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Case 2. When the arcs are incommensurahle (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Proof. Divide AB into any number of equal parts, and apply 
oiie of these parts to A^B^ as many times as A'B^ will contain it. 

Since AB and A^B^ are incommensurable, a certain number 
of these parts will extend from A^ to some point, as 2>, leaving 
a remainder DB^ less than one of these parts. Draw CD. 

By construction AB and A^D are commensurable. 

" ZACB ^ bxcAB' ^^^ 

By increasing the number of equal parts into which AB is 
divided we can diminish at pleasure the length of each part, 
and therefore make DB' less than any assigned value, however 
small, since DB' is always less than one of the equal parts into 
which AB is divided. 

We cannot make DB' equal to zero, since, by hypothesis, AB 
and A'B' are incommensurable. § 269 

Hence, DB' approaches zero as a limit, if the niunber of 
parts of AB is indefinitely increased. § 275 

And the corresponding angle DCB' approaches zero as a 
limit. 

Therefore, the bxqA'D approaches the arc -4 '-B' as a limit, § 271 
and the Z A CD approaches the Z A'CB' as a limit. 

_, „ arc^'jO , arc A'B' . . 

Therefore, -pE approaches j^ as a Imiit, § 280 

arc .AJS arc xi.Jj 



A A' CD ^ A A'CB' ,. .^ 

and y .^^ approaches . .^^ as a limit. 



§280 



_, ^ ZA'CD. . ., ,, arc^^D ^^ .,^ 

But . ^^^ IS constantly equal to r-^ > as A'D 

Z.ACB ^ bigAB 



varies in value and approaches A'B' as a limit. 

ZA'CB' BxcA'B' 



§284 



ZACB sicAB 
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288. A circumference is divided into 360 equal parts^ called 
degrees ; and therefore a unit angle at the centre intercepts a 
unit arc on the circumference. Hence, the numerical measure 
of a central angle expressed in terms of the imit angle is equal 
to the numerical measure of its intercepted arc expressed in 
terms of the unit arc. This must be understood to be the 
meaning when it is said that 

A central angle is measured hy its intercepted arc. 

Proposition XVII. Theorem. 

289. An inscribed angle is measured hy half the arc 
intercepted between its sides. 






1. Let the centre C (Fig. 1) be in one of the sides of the angle. 

To prove that the A B is measured hy -J- the arc PA. 



Proof. 



But 



But 



Draw CA, 

CA = CB. 

.'.k B^Z.A. 

APCA = Z.B-^Z.A. 

.\/LPCA = 2Z.B, 

Z. PC A is measured by arc J^A, 
(a central A is measured by Us intercepted are). 

.'. Z.B is measured by i arc PA 



§217 
§145 
§137 

§288 
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2. Let the centre C (Fig. 2) fall within the angle PBA. 

To prove that the Z. PBA is measured by -J- the arc PA. 

Proof. Draw the diameter BCK 

Then Z UBA is measured by i arc AE, 

and Z EBP is measured by ^ arc UP. Case 1 

.-. Z UBA + Z jF^P is measured by i (arc ^JF + arc UP), 

or Z PBA is measured by ^ arc PA, 

3. Let the centre C (Fig. 3) fall without the angle PBA. 

To prove that the Z PBA is measured by ^ the arc PA. 

Proof. Draw the diameter BCF. 

Then Z FBA is measured by ^ arc FA^ 

and Z P^P is measured by ^ arc PP. Case 1 

.\ Z. FBA — Z. FBP is measured by i(arc FA - arc PP), 



or 




Z PP^ is measured by i arc P-4. 



Q.B.D. 



Fio. 4. 





FiQ. 6. 



290. Cor. 1. An angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right 
angle. For it is measured by half a semicircumf erence (Pig, 4). 

29L Cor. 2. An angle inscribed in a segment greater than 
a semicircle is an acute angle. For it is measured by an arc 
less than half a semicircumf erence; as, Z CAD (Fig. 5). 

292. Cor. 3. An angle inscribed in a segment less than a 
semicircle is an obtuse angle. For it is measured by an arc 
greater than half a semicircumf erence ; as, Z CBD (Fig. 5). 

293. Cor. 4. Angles inscribed in the same segment or in 
equal segments are equal (Fig. 6). 
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Proposition XVIII. Theorem. 

294. An angle formed by two chords intersecting 
within the circumference is measured by half the sum 
of the intercepted arcs. 




Let the angle COD be fonned by the chords AC and BD. 

To prove that the Z. COD is measured by i(CD + AB), 

Proof, Suppose A£ drawn II to BD, 

Then arc AB = arc DU, § 257 

{paraUels intercept equal area on a circumference). 

Also Z COD = Z CAEJ, § 112 

{ext.'int, A of lU). 

But Z CAU is measured by ^((72) + DE), § 289 
(an inscribed Z is measured by half its intercepted arc). 

Put Z COD for its equal, the Z CAU, and arc AB for its 
equal, the arc DBy then Z COD is measured by ^{CD + AB), 

Q. B. D. 



Ex. 97. The opposite angles of an mscribed quadrilateral are supple- 
mentary. 

Ex. 98. If through a point within a circle two perpendicular chords 
are drawn, the sum of either pair of the opposite arcs which they inter- 
cept is equal to a semicircumference. 

Ex. 99. The line joining the centre of the square described upon the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle to the vertex of the right angle bisects the 
right angle. 
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Proposition XIX. Theorem. 

295. An angle included by a tangent and a chord 
drawn from the point of contact is measured by half 
the intercepted arc. 



Let MAH be the ang^le included by the tangent MO to the ciide at 
A and the chord AH. 

To prove that the Z. MAH is measured by \ the arc AEH, 

"Prooi. Suppose ITF drawn II to MO, 

Then arc AF = arc AEff, § 257 

{parallels intercept equal arcs on a circumference). 

Also Z MAH = Z AHF, § 110 

{alt.-int. A of !U). 

But Z AJTF is measured by i AF, § 289 

{an inscribed /. is measured by half its intercepted arc). 

Put Z MAH for its equal, the Z AHF, and arc AEH for its 
equal, the arc AlF\ then Z MAH is measured by ^ arc AEH 

Likewise, the Z OAH, the supplement of the Z MAH, is 
measured by half the arc AFH, the conjugate of the arc AEH 

Q. B. D. 



Ex. 100. Two circles are tangent externally at A^ and a common ex- 
ternal tangent touches them at B and C, respectively. Show that angle 
BA (7 is a right angle. 
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Proposition XX. Theorem. 

296. An angle formed by two secants, two tangents, 
or a tangent and a secant, drawn to a circle from an 
external point, is measured by half tJie difference of the 
intercepted arcs. 






o 



-A 



The proof of this theorem is left as an exercise for the 
student. 

297. Positive and Negative Quantities. In meas- 
urements it is convenient to mark the distinction 
between two quantities that are measiured in oppo- 
sUe directiona, by calling one of them positive and 
the other negative. 

Thus, if OA is considered positive, then OC may 
be considered negative, and if OB is considered posi- 
tive, then CD may be considered negative. 

When this distinction is applied to angles, an angle is considered to be 
positive^ if the rotating line that describes it moves in the opposite direction 
to the hands of a clock (counter clockwise), and to be 
negative^ if the rotating line moves in the same direc- 
tion as the hands of a clock (clockwise). 

Arcs corresponding to positive angles are considered 
positive, and arcs corresponding to negative angles are 
considered negative. 

Thus, the angle ACB described by a line rotating 
about Cfrom CA to CB is positive, and the arc AB 
is positive; the angle ACR described by the line 
rotating about C from CA to CR is negative, and the arc AR is nega- 
tive. 
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298. The Principle of Contiiiaity. By marking the distinction between 
quantities measured in opposite directions, a tlieorem may often be so 
stated as to include two or more particular theorems. 

The following theorem furnishes a good illustration : 

299. The angle included between two Itnes of unlimited length that ait 
or touch a circumference is measured by half the sum of the intercepted arcs. 

Here the word sum means the algebraic simi and includes both the arith- 
metical sum and the arithmetical difference of two quantities. 




1. If the lines intersect at the centre, the two intercepted arcs are equal, 
and half the sum will be one of the arcs (§ 288). 

2. If the lines intersect between the centre and the circumference, the 
angle is measured by half the sum of the arcs (§ 294). 

3. If the lines intersect on the circumference, one of the arcs becomes 
zero and we have an inscribed angle (§ 289), or an angle formed by a 
tangent and a chord (§ 295). In each case the angle is measured by half 
the sum of the intercepted arcs. 

4. If the lines intersect without the circumference, then the arc ab 
IS negative and the algebraic sum is the arithmetical difference of the 
included arcs. 

When the reasoning employed to prove a theorem is continued in the 
manner just illustrated to include two or more theorems, we are said to 
reason by the Principle of Continuity. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK H. 

1. What do we call the locus of points in a plane that are equidistant 
from a fixed point in the plane ? 

2. What does the chord of a segment become when the segment is a 
semicircle ? 

3. What kind of an angle do the radii of a sector include when the 
sector is a semicircle ? 

4. What is the difference between a chord and a secant ? 

5. What part of a tangent is meant by a tangent to a circle from an 
external point ? 
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& Two chords are equal in equal circles under either of two condi- 
tions. What are the two conditions ? 

7. Points that lie in a straight line are called coUinear; points that 
lie in a circumference are called concyclic. How many coUinear points 
can be concyclic ? 

8. What is meant by the statement that a central angle is measured 
by the arc intercepted between its sides ? 

9. What is an inscribed angle ? What is its measure ? 

10. What kind of an angle is the angle inscribed in a semicircle ? in a 
segment less than a semicircle ? in a segment greater than a semicircle ? 

11. What is the measure of an angle included by two intersecting 
chords? by two secants intersecting without the circle? 

12. What is the measure of an angle included by a tangent and a 
chord drawn to the point of contact? 

13. When are two quantities of the same kind incommensurable ? 

14. When are two quantities of the same kind commensurable ? 

15. Define a variable and the limit of a variable. 

16. Does the series } in. , | in. , | in. , |f in. , etc. , constitute a variable ? 
Is the variable increasing or decreasing ? 

17. What is the limit of this variable ? 
la What is the test of a limit? 

THEOREMS. 

Ex. 101. An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is equal to the 
angle inscribed in the opposite segment. 

Ex. 102. Two chords drawn perpendicular to a third chord at its 
extremities are equal. 

Ex. 103. The sum of two opposite sides of a circumscribed quadri- 
lateral is equal to the sum of the other two sides. 

Ex. 104. If the sum of two opposite angles of a quadri- 
lateral is equal to two right angles, a circle may be circum- 
scribed about the quadrilateral. 

Let ZA + ^C = 2Tt,A. Pass a circumference through ^ 

D, Ay and B, and prove that this circumference passes through C, 

Ex. 105. The shortest line that can be drawn from a point within a 
circle to the circumference is the shorter segment of the 
diameter through that point. 

Let A be the given point. Prove AB shorter than any 
other line AL from A to the circumfereiice. 
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Ez. 106. The longest line that can be drawn from a point within a 
circle to the circumference is the longer segment of the diameter through 
that point. 

Ex. 107. The shortest line that can be drawn q. 

from a point without a circle to the circumference 
will pass through the centre of the circle if pro- 
duced. 

Ex. 108. The longest line that can be drawn from a point without a 
circle to the concave arc of the circumference passes through the centre of 
the circle. 








Ez. 109. The shortest chord that can be drawn through a point within 
a circle is perpendicular to the diameter at that point. 

Ez. 110. If two intersecting chords make equal angles with the diameter 
drawn through the point of intersection, the two chords are equal. 

Rt. A COK = rt. A CON. .-. OK = ON. 

Ez. 111. The angles subtended at the centre of a circle by any two 
opposite sides of a circumscribed quadrilateral are supplementary. 

Ez. 112. The radius of a circle inscribed in an equilateral triangle is 
equal to one third the altitude of the triangle. 

A OEF is equiangular and equilateral ; Z FEA = Z FAE. 

.\AF= EF. .-. AF-= FO = OD, 

Ez. 113. The radius of a circle circumscribed about an equilateral 
triangle is equal to two thirds the altitude of the triangle (Ex. 27). 

Ez. 114 A parallelogram inscribed in a circle is a rectangle. 

Ez. 115. A trapezoid inscribed in a circle is an Isosceles trapezoid. 

Ez. 116. All chords of a circle which touch an interior concentric 
circle are equal, and are bisected at the point of contact. 

Ez. 117. If the inscribed and circumscribed circles of a triangle are 
concentric, the triangle is equilateral (Ex. 116). 
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Ex. 118. If two circles ai*e tangent to each other the tangents to them 
from any point of the common internal tangent are eqoaL 

Ex. 119. If two circles touch each other and a line is drawn through 
the point of contact terminated by the circumferences, the tangents at its 
ends aie parallel. 

Ex. 120. If two circles touch each other and two 
lines are drawn through the point of contact termi- ^^ 
nated by the circumferences, the chords joining the 
ends of these lines are parallel. 

ZA = ZMPCBndZB = ZNPD. ,\ZA=ZB, C 

Ex. 121. If two circles intersect and a line is drawn 
through each point of intersection terminated by the cir- 
cumferences, the chords joining Uie ends of these lines ^^^ 
are pai*allel. 

Ex. 122. Through one of the points of intersection of two circles a 
diameter of each circle is di'awn. Ih'ove that the line 
joining the ends of tlie diameters passes through the other 
pomt of intersection. 

ZABC = ZABD = 90° (§ 290). 

Ex. 123. If two common external tangents or two common internal 
tangents are drawn to two circles, the s^ments • ^ 

intercepted between the points of contact are equal. 

Ex. 124. The diameter of the circle inscribed in . _ 

a right triangle is equal to the difference between ^^ V | ; 
the sum of the legs and the hypotenuse. a d 

Ex. 125. If one leg of a right triangle is the diameter 
of a circle, the tangent at Uie point where the circum- 
ference cuts the hypotenuse bisects the other 1^. 

Z BOE = Z DOE, Z BOE - Z OAD. 

.-. OE and ^C are II. .-. BE = EC (§ 188). 

Ex. 126. If, from any point in the circumference of 
a circle, a choixl and a tangent are drawn, the perpen- 
diculars dropped on them from the middle point of the 
subtended aixj are equal. Z BAM = Z CAM. 

Ex. 127. The median of a trapezoid circumscribed about a circle 18 eqaal 
to one fourth the perimeter of the trapeioid (Ex. 108). 
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Ez. 128. Two fixed circles touch each other externally and a circle of 
variable radius touches both externally. Show that the difference of the 
distances from the centre of the variable cu'cle to the centres of the fixed 
cirdles is constant. 

Ez. 129. If two fixed cu-cles intersect, and ch*cles ai*e di^wn to touch 
both, show that either the sum or the difference of the distances of their 
centres from the centres of the fixed circles is constant, according as they 
touch (i) one internally and one externally, (ii) both internally or both 
externally. 

Ez. 130. If two straight lines are drawn through 
any point in a diagonal of a square parallel to the sides 
of the square, the points where these lines meet the 
sides lie on the circumference of a circle whose centre 
is the point of intersection of the diagonals. D 

A POE = A POF (§ 14.3). .-. OE = OF, A POW = A POF", 

Ez. 131. If ABC is an inscribed equilateral triangle and ^ 

P is any point in the aic BC, then PA = PB + PC. 

Take PM = PB. A ABM = A CBP (§ 143) and AM 
= PC, 

Ez. 132. The tangents drawn through the vertices of an inscribed 
rectangle, which is not a square, enclose a rhombus. 







Ez. 133. The bisectors of the angles included by the opposite sides 
(produced) of an inscribed quadrilateral intersect at right angles. 

Arc AF - arc BM = arc DF - arc CM 
and arc ATI — arc DN = arc BH — arc CN. 
.«. arc FH + arc MN = arc HM + arc FN. 
.: Z Fin = Z HIM. 

Discassion. This problem is impossible, if any two sides of the quadri- 
lateral are parallel 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

NoTB. Hitherto we have supposed the figures constructed. We now 
proceed to explain the methods of constructing simple problems, and after- 
wards to apply these methods to the solution of more difficult problems. 



Proposition XXI. Problem. 

300. To let fall a perpendicular upon a given line from 
a given external point 



X 



.^-^^ 



M 



Let AB be the given straight line, and C the given external point. 

To let fall a A. to the line AB from the point C. 

From C7 as a centre, with a radius sufficiently great, describe 
an arc cutting AB in two points, H and K. 

From H and K as centres, with equal radii greater than \ HK, 

describe two arcs intersecting at 0. 

Draw CO, 

and produce it to meet AB at M. 

CM is the ± required. 

Proof. Since C and are two points each equidistant from 
H and JT, they determine a ± to HK at its middle point. § 161 

Q.B.F. 

NoTB. Given lines of the figures are represented by full lines, resuJUing 
linos by long-dashed, and avziliary lines by short-dashed lines. 
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Proposition XXII. Problem. 

SOL At a given point in a straight line, to erect a 
perperuUcular to that line. 



^ 




-JO 




u o 

Fig. 1. 

1. Let be the given point in AC. Fig. 1. 

Take OH and OB equal. 

From H and B as centres, with equal radii greater than OBy 
describe two arcs intersecting at R, Join OR, 

Then the line OR is the _L required. 

Proof. and R, two points each equidistant from H and B, 
determine the perpendicular bisector of HB. § 161 

2. Let B be the given point. Fig. 2. 

Take any point C without AB] and from (7 as a centre, 
with the distance CB as a radius, describe an arc intersecting 
AB at E, 

Draw EC, and prolong it to meet the arc again at 2>. 

Join BD, and BD is the _L required. 



Proof. 



The Z.B is 3. right angle. 
.-. ^2> is X to ^^. 



§290 

Q.E.F. 



Discussion. The point C must be so taken that it will not 
be in the required perpendicular. 
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Psoposmos XXIIL Psohlkk. 



90B. To bisect a given straight line. 



i 

¥ 

lb bisect tlie gHen stni^ liae AB. 

From A and B as c^itres, with equal radii greater than 
^ ABj descoibe arcs intersecting at C and E, 

Join CE. 



Then CE bisects AB. 



Psoposmox XXIY. Probcek. 



§161 

Q.B.F. 



90B. To bisect a given cure. 




Tb Uaect tiie gHen arc AB. 

Draw the chord AB, 

From A and B as centres, with equal radii greater than 
^ ABf describe arcs intersecting at Z> and & 
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Draw DE, 

Then DE is the ± bisector of the chord AB. 

.'. DE bisects the arc ACB. 



§161 
§248 

Q.B.F. 



Proposition XXV. Problem. 



304. To bisect a given angle. 



/I ^ 



\c 







Let AEB be the given angle. 

From ^ as a centre, with any radius, as EA, describe an 
arc cutting the sides of the Z.E ^ A and B, 

Fi'om A and B as centres, with equal radii gi-eater than half 
the distance from A to B^ describe two ai*cs intersecting at 2>. 



Draw DE, 

Then DE bisects the arc AB at (7. 

.*. DE bisects the angle E, 



§303 
§237 

Q.B.F. 



Ex. 134. To construct an angle of 45° ; of 135°. 

Ex. 136. To construct an equilateral triangle, haying given one side. 

Ex. 136. To construct an angle of 60°; of 150°. 

Ex. 137. To trisect a right angle. 
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Proposition XXVI. Problem. 

305. At a given point in a given straight line, to 
construct an angle equal to a given angle. 




At C in the line CM, construct an ang^le equal to the given angle A. 

From ^ as a centre, with any radius, AEy describe an arc 
cutting the sides of the Z.A2itE and F. 

Prom (7 as a centre, with a radius equal to AE^ 

describe an arc HG cutting CM at H, 

Prom ^ as a centre, with a radius equal to the chord EF, 

describe an arc intersecting the arc HG at 0. 

Draw CO, and Z HCO is the required angle. Why ? 

Q.B.F. 

Proposition XXVII. Problem. 

306. To draio a straight line parallel to a given 
straight line through a given external point. 




Let AB be the given line, and C the given point* 
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Draw ECDy making any convenient Z EDB, 
At the point C construct Z J^Ci^ equal to Z EDB. § 305 
Then the line HCF is to ^IB. Why ? 



Proposition XXVIII. Problem. 

307. To divide a given straight line into a given 
number of equal parts. 




Let AB be the given stndglit line. 

From A draw the line AG, making any convenient angle 
with AB, 

Take any convenient length, and apply it to ^0 as many 
times as the line AB is to be divided into parts. 

From C, the last point thus found on AG, draw CB. 

Through the points of division on -40 draw parallels to 
the line CB, § 306 

These lines will divide AB into equal parts. § 187 

Q.E.P. 

Ex. 138. To constract an equilateral triangle, having given the per- 
imeter. 

Ex. 139. To divide a line into four equal parts by two different 
methods. 

Ex. 140. Through a given point to draw a line which shall make equal 
angles with the two sides of a giv^i angle. 

Through the given point draw a X to the bisector of the given /.. 

Ex. 141. To draw a line through a given point, so that it shall form 
with the sides of a given angle an isosceles triangle (Ex. 140). 
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Proposition XXIX. Problem. 

308. To find the third angle of a triangle when two 
of the angles are given. 





Let A and B be the two given angles. 

At any point H in any line EF, 
construct Z. a equal to Z. A, and Z. b equal to Z.B. § 305 
Then Z o is the Z required. Why ? 

Q.B.F. 

Proposition XXX. Problem. 

309. To construct a triangle when two sides and the 
included angle are given. 





Let b and c be the two sides of the triangle and E the incladed angle. 

Take AB equal to the side c. 
At Af construct Z BAD equal to the given ZE, § ^5 



FRosBLSMS or cowm^ut^noN ni^ 

On AD take ^^ equal %a^ h, myi\ ih^^w f 'R 

Then AJCJf in tlw A Vr^qMi wM ^^^ 

Proposttion XXXI. VHontft-M 

aa To eoMtruct a triangU whm n nifU nfffl iim 
amig^ <if the triangle are given* 









/ 



» 



' i. // 











^y ^^Mj ^'^ ^ ^J»4i»" •/ 
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Proposition XXXII. Problem. 

311. To construct a triangle when two sides and the 
angle opposite one of them are given. 




y 



y / \« 

^ a \ 



/ 



^ ^ — "■■^ \' m 



^ 



c 

Let a and b be the given sides, and A the angle opposite a. 
Case 1. If a is less than b. 

Construct Z DAJE equal to the given Z A § 305 

On AD take AB equal to b. 

Prom ^ as a centre, with a radius equal to d, 

describe an arc intersecting the line AE at C and (7. 

Draw ^C and BC\ 

Then both the A ABC and ABC fulfil the conditions, and 
hence we have two constructions. 2> 

This is called the ambiguous case. jb/ 

•1 



Discussion. If the side a is equal to 
the ± BH, the arc described from B 
will touch AEf and there will be but 
one construction, the right A ABH. 

If the given side a is less than the 
± from B, the arc described from B 
will not intersect or touch AE, and 
hence the problem is impossible. 






H 



'E 





/^ 


/ 


X 
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If the AA\a right or obtuse, the problem is impossible ; for 
the side opposite a right or obtuse angle is the greatest side. 

§ 153 
Case 2. If a is equal to b. 

If the AA\b acute, and a = 5, the arc described from B as 
a centra, and with a radius equal to a, will 2> 

cut the line AE at the points A and C. B/' 

There is therefore but one solution : the ^ ^^^ ^ , 
isosceles A ABC. 




DiacusMon* If the ^^^ is right or obtuse, the problem is 
impossiUe; for equal sides of a A have equal A opposite 
them, and a A cannot have two right A or two obtuse A, 

Case 3. If a is greater than b. 

If the given A A is acute, the arc described from B will cut 
the line ED on opposite sides of Ay at C and C\ The A ABC 
answers the required conditions, but the 
A ABC does not, for it does not contain 



the acute Z A. There is then only one ^ y'^'/^ ^"^/' 
solution ; namely, the A ABC. ^ '^., ..^'^^^ 



A 



If the Z ^ is right, the arc described B 

from B cuts the line ED on opposite a,^' 

sides of Ay and we have two equal right 
A which fulfil the required conditions. 



E^' 






\Z. 



C'^-^-A-'-'G 



If the Z ^ is obtuse, the arc described \r 

from B cuts the line ED on opposite a^^a , 

sides of Ay at the points C and (7. The j . \/ V\/ n 

A ABC answers the required conditions, ^"" 

but the A ABC does not, for it does not contain the obtuse 
Z A. There is then only one solution 5 namely, the A ABC. 

Q.B.P. 
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Proposition XXXIII. Problem. 

312. To construct a triangle when the three sides of 
the triangle are given. 

\o 



.<^~ 



h^ \a a 



y^ \ 



y \ "- 

Let the three sides be c, a, and b. 

Take AB equal to c. From ^ as a centre, with a radius 
equal to h^ describe an arc. From ^ as a centre, with a radius 
equal to a, describe an arc, intersecting the other arc at C, 

Draw CA and CB, 
A CAB is the A required. q.b.f. 

Discussion. The problem is impossible when one side is equal 
to or greater than the sum of the other two sides. 

Proposition XXXIV. Problem. 

313. To construct a parallelogram when two sides 
and the included angle are given. 




m I 




^■ 



/ 



Let m and o be the two sides, and C the included angle. 

Take AB equal to o. 
At A construct Z BAD equal to AC. § 306 
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Take AH equal to m, From H ss a, centre, with a radius 
equal to o, describe an arc, and from ^ as a centre, with a 
radius equal to m, describe an arc, intersecting the other arc 
at U; and draw JEIl and JEJB, 

The quadrilateral ABEH is the O requiied. § 182 

Q.E.F. 

Pkopositiox XXXV. Problem. 

314. To circumscribe a circle about a given triangle. 

^ A 




Let ABC be the given triangle. 

Bisect AB and BC. § 302 

At U and D, the points of bisection, erect Js. § 301 

Since BC is not the prolongation of AB, these Js will inter- 
sect at some point 0. 

From 0, with a radius equal to OB, describe a circle. 

The O ABC is the O required. 

Proof. The point is equidistant from A and B, 

and also is equidistant from B and C. § 1 60 

.'. the point is equidistant from A, B, and C, 
and a O described from as a centre, with a radius equal to 
OB, will pass through the vertices A, B, and C. q.e.f. 

The same construction serves to describe a circumference 
which shall pass through three points not in the same straight 
line ; also to find the centre of a given circle or of a given arc. 

NoTB. The point is called the circum-centre of the triangle. 
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I'KoPOHiTiox XXXVI, Phobleh. 
315. To inscribe a circle in a tjwen triangle. 




Let ABC be tlie given triangle. 

Bisect ih&AAaiiA C. § 304 

From £, the intersection of the blBectora, 

draw J?ff J. to the side AC. % 300 

From H as centre, with radius Hff, describe the O KHM. 

The G KHM is the O requii'ed. 

Pnxif . Since £ is in the bisector of the Z. A, it is equidistani 

from the sides A£ and AC; and since B is in the bisector oi 

the Z C, it is equidistant from the sides AC ani BC. % IC? 

,', a O described from ,ff as centre, with araclius equal to ii'Zf, 

will touch the sides of the A and be inscribed in it, q.e.f. 

Note. The point E is called the fn-centre of the triangle. 

316. The intersections of the 
bisectors of tlie exterior angles of 
a triangle arc the centres of three 
circles, each of which will touch 
one side of the triangle, and the 
two other sides produced. These 
three circles are called escribed 
circles ; and their centres are called 
the ea^-centrea of the triangle. 
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Proposition XXXVII. Problem. 

317. ThroufjU a (jiven pointy to draw a tangent to a 
given circle. 








Case 1. When the given point is on the circumference. 
Let C be tbe given point on tbe dicomference whose centre is 0. 

From the centre draw the radius OC. 

Through C di-aw AM± to OC. § 301 

Then AM is the tangent required. § 253 

Case 2. When the given point is without the circle. 

Let be the centre of the given circle, E the given point. 

Draw OR 

On OJS Bs a, diameter^ describe a circumfei'ence intersecting 
the given circumference at the points M and I£, 

Draw OM and UM. 

Then EM is the tangent required. 

Proof. Z OME is a right angle. § 290 

.'. EM is tangent to the circle at M. § 253 

In like manner^ we may prove EH tangent to the given O. 

Q.E.F. 

Ex. 146. To draw a tangent tx) a given circle, so that it shall he parallel 
to a given straight line. 
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Proposition XXXVIII. Problem. 

318. Upon a given straight linCy to deserve a seg- 
ment of a circle in which a given angle may he 
inscribed. 



Let AB be the given line, and M the given angle. 

Construct the Z ABE equal to the Z M. § 305 

Bisect the line AB by the i. OF. § 302 

From the point B draw ^0 i. to EB. § 301 

From 0, the point of intersection of FO and BO, as a cen- 
tre, with a radius equal to OB, describe a circumference. 

The segment AKB is the segment requii*ed. 

Proof. The point is equidistant from A and B. § 160 

.*. the circumference will pass through A. 

But BE is i. to OB. Const. 

.'. BE is tangent to the O, § 253 

(a straight line ±to a radius at its extremity is tangent to the O). 

.*. Z ABE is measured by J- arc AB, § 295 

(being an Z formed by a tangent and a chord). 

But any Z as Z JT inscribed in the segment AKB is meas- 
ured by ^ arc AB. § 289 

.'. the Z M may be inscribed in the segment AKB. q.b.f. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

319. If a problem is so simple that the solution is obvious 
from a known theorem, we have only to make the construction 
according to the theorem, and then give a synthetic proof, 
if a proof is necessary, that the construction is correct, as in 
the examples of the fundamental problems already given. 

320. But problems are usually of a more difficult type. 
The application of known theorems to their solution is not 
immediate, and often far from obvious. To discover the mode 
of application is the first and most difficult part of the solu- 
tion. The best way to attack such problems is by a method 
resembling the analytic proof of a theorem, called the analysis 
of the problem. 

1. Suppose the construction made, and let the figure repre- 
sent all parts concerned, both given and required. 

2. Study the relations among the paits with the aid of 
known theorems, and try to find some relation that will sug- 
gest the construction. 

3. If this attempt fails, introduce new relations by drawing 
auxiliary lines, and study the new relations. If this attempt 
fails, make a new trial, and so on till a clue to the right con- 
struction is found. 

321. A problem is determinate if it has a definite number 
of solutions, indeterminate if it has an indefinite number of 
solutions, and impossible if it has no solution. A problem is 
sometimes determinate for certain relative positions or magni- 
tudes of the given parts, and indeterminate for other positions 
or magnitudes of the given paits. 

322. The discussion of a problem consists in examining the 
problem with reference to all possible conditions, and in deter- 
mining the conditions necessary for its solution. 



i 
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Ex. 147. Problem. To construct a circle that shall pass through a given 
point and cut chords of a given length from tvoo parallels. 

Analysis. Suppose the problem solved. Let A be the given point, 
BC and DE the given parallels, MN the given 
length, and the centre of the required circle. 

Since the circle cuts equal chords from two 
parallels its centre must be equidistant from 
them. Therefore, one locus for is FG 11 to 
BC and equidistant from BC andD^. 

Draw the ± bisector of MN^ cutting FG in 
P. PM is the radius of the circle required. 

With A as centre and radius PM describe an arc catting FG at O. 
Then O is the centre of the required circle. 

Discussion. The problem is impossible if the distance from A to FG 
is greater than PM. 





Ex. 148. Problem. To construct a triangle^ having given the perimeter^ 
one angle, and the altitude from the vertex of the given angle. 

Analysis. Suppose the problem solved, and let ABC be the A required, 
A CB the given Z, and CD the given altitude. 

Produce AB both ways, and 
take AE = -4 C, and BF=BC, 
then EF = the given perim- 
eter. Join CE and CF, form- 
ing the isosceles ^ CAE and 
CBF. 

laiheAECF,ZE + ZF+ ' 

ZECF=IS(P (why?), hut ZECF - ZECA + ZFCB -{-Z AC B. 

Since -^^ = ZECA and ZF = ZFCB, we have ZECF = ZE-\- /.F 
+ ZACB. .'.2ZE + 2ZF+ZACB = 19l(y. 

.'.ZE+ZF+iZACB=:W,fuidZE + ZFz=9(P^iZACB. 

By substitution, Z ECF = 90P + iZACB. 

.-.ZECF iBknoYTU. 

Construction. To find the point (7, construct on EF a segment that 
will contain the ZECF (§ 318), and draw a parallel to EF at the dis- 
tance CD, the given altitude. 

To find the points A and B, draw the ± bisectors of the lines CE and 
CF, and the points A and B will be vertices of the required A. Why ? 
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Ex. 149. Find the locus of a xx>iiit at a given distance from a giren 
circumference. 

Find the locus of the centre of a circle : 

Ex. 150. Which has a given radius r and passes through a given point P. 

Ex. 151. Which has a given radius r and touches a given line AB, 

Ex. 152. Which passes through two given points P and Q. 

Ex. 153. Which touches a given straight line AB at a given point P. 

Ex. 154. Which touches each of tv^o given parallels. 

Ex. 155. Which touches each of tv^o given intersecting lii^es. 

Ex. 156. To find in a given line a point X which is equidistant from 
two given xx>ints. 

The required point is the intersection of the given line with the perpen- 
dicular bisector of the line joining the two given points (§ 160). 

Ex. 157. To find a point X equidistant from three given points. 

Ex. 158. To find a point X equidistant from two given -^^ 

points and at a giv^i distance from a third given point. ;V^^ 

Ex. 159. To construct a circle which has a given radius }£_ 

and passes through two given points. ^ '^ 

Ex. 160. To find a point X at given distances from two given xx>ints. 

Ex. 161. To construct a circle which has its centre in a given line and 
passes through two given points. 

Ex. 162. To find a x>oint X equidistant from two given points and also 
equidistant from two given intersecting lines (§§ 160 and 162). 

Ex. 163. To find a x>oint X equidistant from two ^ven points and also 
equidistant from two given parallel lines. 

Ex. 164. To find a point X equidistant from two given intersecting 
lines and also equidistant from two given parallels. 

Ex. 165. To find a i)oint X equidistant from two given d -I4..-. 
intersecting lines and at a given distance from a given point. ^ /' | /» V^ 

Ex. 166. To find a i)oint X which lies in one side of a "'X^^^^f 
given triangle and is equidistant from the other two sides. ^ ^^ d 
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Bz. 167. A straight railway passes two miles from a 
towD. A place is four miles from the town aud one 
mile from the railway. To find by construction the 
places that answer this description. 

Ex. 168. In a triangle ABC^ to draw BE parallel to 
the base BC^ cutting the sides of the triangle in D and 
E, so that BE shall equal DB + EC (§ 162). 

Ex. 169. To draw through two sides of a triangle a line . 
parallel to the third side so that the part intercepted between ^ 
the sides shall have a given length. 

Take BD = d. 

Ex. 170. Prove that the locus of the vertex of a right triangle, having 
a given hypotenuse as base, is the circumference described upon the given 
hypotenuse as diameter (§ 290). 

Ex. 171. Prove that the locus of the vertex of a triangle, having a given 
base and a given angle at tlie vertex, is the arc which forms with the base 
a segment capable of containing the given angle (§ 318). 

Ex. 172. Find the locus of the middle point of a chord of a given length 
that can be drawn in a given circle. 

Ex. 173. Find the locus of the middle point of a chord drawn from a 
given x)oint in a given circumference. 

£x. 174. Find the locus of the middle point of a straight line drawn 
from a given exterior point to a given circumference. 

E 

A B ^ 






Ex. 175. A straight line moves so that it remains parallel to a given 
line, and touches at one end a given circumference. Find the locus of 
the other end. 

Ex. 176. A straight rod moves so that its ends con- ^^X 



stantly touch two fixed rods which are perpendicular to 
each other. Find the locus of its middle point. 



V 



,^ 
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Ex. 177. In a given circle let ^OJS be a diameter, OC any radius, CD 
the perpendicular from C to AB, Upon OC take OM equal to CD. Find 
the locus of the xx>int Jf as 0C7 turns about O. ^.-^.c 

Ex. 178. To construct an equilateral ti'iangle, having 
given the radius of the circumscribed circle. 



ifc 









"iB 
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To construct an isosceles triangle, having given : 
Ex. 179. The angle at the vertex and the base (§160 and § 318). 
Ex. 180. The base and the radius of the circumscribed circle. 
Ex. 181. The base and the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Ex. 182. The perimeter and the altitude. 

Let ABC be the A i-equired, EF the given perim- 
eter. The altitude CD passes through the middle ^^ \ , 
of SF, and the A AEC, BFC are isosceles. "" ^ 

To construct a right triangle, having given : 

Ex. 183. The hypotenuse and one leg. 

Ex. 184. One leg and the altitude upon the hyx)otenuse. 

Ex. 186. The median and the altitude drawn from tlie vertex of the 
right angle. 

Ex. 186. The hypotenuse and the altitude upon the hypotenuse. 

Ex. 187. The rar'ius of the inscribed cu*cle and one leg. 

Ex. 188. The radius of the inscribed circle and an acute angle. . 

Ex. 189. An acute angle and the sum of the legs. 



A 



Ex. 190. An acute angle and the difference of the legs. / ^ / A\ -, \ 

Ex. 191. To construct an equilateral triangle, having I //\^|'7\\ j 
given the radius of the inscribed circle. V^r'^'"^ ~^v 



B\ 



E 



To construct a triangle, having given : ^''-- 

£x. 192. The base, the altitude, and an angle at the base. 

Ex. 193. The base, the altitude, and the Z. at the vertex. 

Ex. 194. The base, the corresponding median, and the A at the vertex. 

Ex. 195. The perimeter and the angles. 

Ex. 196. One side, an adjacent Z, and the sum of the other sides. 
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To construct a triangle, having given : 

Ex. 197. One side, an adjacent Z, and the difference of the other side& 

Ex. 198. The sum of two sides and the angles. 

Ex. 199. One side, an adjacent Z, and the radius of the circumscribed 
circle. 

Ex. 200. The angles and the radius of the circumscribed circle. 

Ex. 201. The angles and the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Ex. 202. An angle, and the bisector and the altitude drawn from the 
vertex of the given angle. 

Ex. 203. Two sides and the median corresponding to the other side. 

Ex. 204. The three medians. 

To construct a square, having given : 
Ex. 205. The diagonal 

Ex. 206. The sum of the diagonal and one side. p^ 

Let ABCD be the square required, CA the diagonal, g ^^^ \ 
Produce CA, making AE = AB. ^ ABC and ABE are """"^r -yo 
isosceles and Z BAC = Z BCA = 45°. '"j^^^ 

Ex. 207. Given two perpendiculars, AB and CD, ^ 

intersecting in O, and a straight line intersecting F 
these perpendiculars in E and F; to construct a 
square, one of whose angles shall coincide with one ^ 
of the right angles at O, and the vertex of the oppo- ^ O 
site angle of the square shall lie in EF. (Two solu- 
tions.) 

To construct a rectangle, having given : 

Ex. 208. One side and the angle between the diagonals. 

Ex. 209. The perimeter and the diagonal. 

Ex. 210. The i>erimeter and the angle between the diagonals. 

Ex. 211. llie difference of two adjacent sides and the angle between 
the diagonals. 

To construct a rhombus, having given : 
Ex. 212. The two diagonals. 

Ex. 213. One side and the radius of the inscribed cirda 
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Ex. 214. One angle and the radius of the mscribed cuxsle. 

Ex. 216. One angle and one of the diagonals. 

To coustnict a rhomboid, having given : 
Ex. 216. One side and the two diagonals. 

Ex. 217. The diagonals and the angle between them. 

Ex. 218. One side, one angle, and one diagonal. 

Ex. 219. The base, the altitude, and one angle. 

To construct an isosceles trapezoid, having given : 
Ex. 220. The bases and one angle. 

Ex. 221. The bases and the altitude. 

Ex. 222. The bases and the diagonal. 

Ex. 223. The bases and the radius of the circumscribed circle. 

Let ABCD be the isosceles trapezoid requii-ed, O the D^ziy.iJJ 
centre of the circumscribed G. A diameter ± to ^B is ± to (! \/\\ 
CD, and bisects both AB and CD, Di-aw CG II to FE. '•/__?[_ _LV 

A\ \E G/B 

Then EG =FC = i DC, ^-J.. - 

To construct a trapezoid, having given : 
Ex. 224. The four sides. 

Ex. 225. The two bases and the two diagonals. 

Ex. 226. The bases, one diagonal, and the Z between the diagonals. 

To construct a circle which has the radius r and which also : 

Ex. 227. Touches each of two iutei-secting lines AB and CD. 

Ex. 228. Touches a given line AB and a given circle K. 

Ex. 229. Passes through a given point P and touches a given line AB. 

Ex. 230. Passes through a given pohit P and touches a given circle K. 

To construct a circle which shall : 

Ex. 231. Touch two given parallels and pass through a given point P. 

Ex. 232. Touch three given lines two of which are pai*allel. 

Ex. 233. Touch a given line ^ JB at P and pass through a given point Q. 

Ex. 234. Touch a given circle at P and pass through a given point Q. 

Ex. 235. Touch two given lines and touch one of them at a given point P. 
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Ex. 236. Touch a given line and touch a given circle at a point P. 

Ex. 237. Toucli a giveu Hue AB at P aud alao touch a ^ven circle. 

Xz. 238. To inscribe a, circle in a given necUir. 

Ex. 239. To construct witUlu a ^ven circle tbree equal circles, so tha 
each shall touch the otlier two and also the giveu ciicle. 

Ei. 240, To describe circles about the vertices of a given triangle ai 
centres, so that each sha]] touch tlie two otliers. 

Ex. 241. To bisect the angle formed by two lines, with- ^ 
out producing the lines to Iheir point of iulersecUon. 

Draw any line EF II to BA. Take EG = BIT, and pro- 
duca GS to meet BA at I. Draw the ± bieector of GI. 



\/ 




Ex. 242. To draw tlu'ough a given point P between the sides of an 
augle BA C a line terminated by the sidea of the angle and bisected at I: 

Ex. 243. Oiveu two points P, Q, and a lins AB ; to draw lines from F 
and Q which shall meet ou AB and make equal angles "with AB. 

Make use of tlte point which forms with P a p^r of points ^mmetricfd 
with respect to AB. 

Ex. 244. To find the shortest path from P to Q Which shall touch a 
line AB. 

Ex. 245. To draw a common tangent to two pven circles. 

Let r and K denote the radii of the drcles, and O* tlieir centrsa. 

With centre O and r»- , ^ 

diua T —r' describe a O. ^1.. A /„v^ 

From (y draw the tan- • 

gents (ylt, CTN. Pro- / 

duce Oif and OW t ' ■ 

meet the circumference \ \^ \j 

at A and C. Draw the ^r" 

radii (yB and C/D II, ' """ " 

jMpectJvely, to OA and OC. Draw AB and CD. 

To draw the internal taogeots oae an auxiliary O o( ra^us r + r*. 
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THE THEOST OF PROPORTION. 

323. A proportion is an expression of equality between two 
equal ratios ; and is written in one of the foU owing forms : 

a:b = c:di a:b::c:d: -7 = — ' 

a 

This proportion is read, " a is to ft as c is to c? " ; or "the ratio 
of a to & is equal to the ratio of c to c£." 

324. The terms of a proportion are the four quantities com- 
pared ; the^r^^ and third terms are called the antecedents, the 
second and fourth teims, the consequents ; WiQ first and fourth 
terms, the extremes, the second and third terms, the means. 

Thus, in the proportion a:b = c:d\ a and c are the antecedents, h and 
d the consequents, a and d the extremes, h and c the means. 

325. The fourth proportional to three given quantities is the 
fourth term of the proportion which has for its first three 
terms the three given quantities taken in order. 

Thus, d is the fourth proportional to a, 6, and c in the proportion 

a:b = c:d. 

326. The quantities a, 5, c, d, e, are said to be in continued 
proportion, H a:b = b:c = e:d = die. 

K three quantities are in continued proportion, the second 
is called the mean proportional between the other two, and the 
third is called the third proportional to the other two. 

Thus, in the proportion a:b = b:c; b is the mean proportional between 
a and c ; and c is the third proportional to a and 6. 

136 
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Proposition I. Theorem. 

327. In every proportion the product of tJie extremes 
is equal to tJie prodicct of the means. 

Let a:b = c:d. 

Then 7 = r § 323 

o a 



Whence ad = he. 



Q.B.D. 



Proposition II. Theorem. 

328. The m£an proportional between two quantities is 
equal to t/ie square root of their prodrwt 

Let a:b = b:c 

Then V = ac. § 327 

Whence, extracting the square root, 

h = Vac. ^^.0, 

Proposition III. Theorem. 

329. If ilie product of two quantities is equal to the 
product of two others^ either tioo may he made tlie 
extremes of the proportion in which tJie other two are 
made tJie means. 

Let ad = bc 

To prove that a:i^6tU, 

Divide both members of the given equation by bd. 

a e 



Then . . 

o a 

Or aib^oid. 



Q.B.II. 
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Proposition IV. Theorem. 

330. If fmir quantities are in proportion^ tliey are in 
proportion by alternation; that isy the first term is to 
the third as the second is to the fourth. 

Let a:b = c:d. 

To prove that a:c = bid. 

Now ad==hc. §327 

Divide each member of the equation by cd. 

Then 2 = ^- 

c a 

Or a:c = b:d. q.b.d. 

Proposition V. Theorem. 

331. If four quantities are in proportion^ they are in 
proportion hy inversion; that is^ tJie second term is to 
the first as tJie fourth is to the third. 

Let a:b = c:d. 

To prove that h:a = die. 

Kow he = ad, § 327 

Divide each member of the equation by ae. 

Then ^ = ^- 

a c 

Or b:a = d:c. q.B,d* 
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Proposition VI. Theorem. 

332. If four quantities are in proportion, they are in 
proportion by composition ; tlmt is, the sum of the first 
two terms is to the second term as the sum of tlie last 
two terms is to tJie fourth term. 



Let 




a:b = c:d. 


To prove 


thai 


a-\-h\b = c -{- did, 


Now 




a c 
b~d' 


Then 




i + ' = S + '> 


at is. 




a -\- b c -\- d 
b d 


Or 




a -{- b:b = c -{- did. 


In like manner 


a -{- bia= c -{- d:c. 



Q.B.D. 

Proposition VII. Theorem. 

333. If four quantities are in proportion, they are in 
proportion by division; that is, the difference of the first 
two terms is to the second term as the difference of t/ie 
last two terms is to tlie fourth term. 

Let a : b = c : d. 

To prove that a — bib = c — did. 



Now 






Then . 1-1=5-^' 

a — b c — d 



that is. 



b d 

Or a — bib = c — did. 

In like manner a — bia^^c — dic ^b.d. 
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Proposition VIII. Theorem. 

334. If four quantities are in pn^ortion^ they are in 
proportion hy composition and division ; tliat is^ the sum 
of the first two terms is to their difference as the sum of 
the last two terms is to their difference. 

Let a : b = c : d. 

Then a±b^c + a^ g 332 



a 


-\-b 


c-\-d 




a 


c 


a 


-b 


c-d 




a 


c 


a 


4- ft 


c-^d 



And - — - = - — -' § 333 



Divide, , — 

a — c — d 

Or a-^bia — b=^C'\'d:c — d. 



Q.B.D. 



Proposition IX. Theorem. 

335. In a series of equal ratios, the sum of the antece- 
dents is to the sum of the consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent. 

Let a:b = c:d = e:f = g:h. 

To prove thcU a-hc-he-^-f/ib-^-d -f /+ h = a:b. 

Then a = br, c = dr, e =fr, g = hr. 

And a + c + e + r7=(ft + c^ +/+ K)r. 

Divide by Q> ■¥ d -V f -VK). 

Then a4-c + 6 + r/ _ £. 

Or a'\-c-\- e-V g\b-\-d-\-f-\-h-=^a\h. q.b.i>. 
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Proposition X. Theorem. 

336. The products of the corre^ondhig terms of two 
or unore proportions are in proportion. 

Let a:b = c:d, e:f = g:h, k:l = iii:ii. 

To prove that aek : hfl = cgm : dhn. 

^, a c e a k m 

Now T = y 7 = 7' 7 = ~* 

b a f h I n 

The products of the first members and of the second mem- 
bers of these equations give 

aek __ cgm 
hfl dhn 

Or aek : hfl = cgm: dhn, q^ b^ d, 

337. Cor. If three quantities are in continued proportion^ 
the first is to the third as the square of the first is to the 
square of the second. 

Proposition XI. Theorem. 

338. Like powers of the terms of a proportion are in 
proportion. 

Let a : b = c : d. 

To prove that a**:h^ = c^: d^, 

a' c 

Now t = j* 

h d 

Kaise to the rith power, y^ = ;^' 

Or a*':&« = c'»:c^». q.b.d. 

* 

339. Def. Equimultiples of two quantities are the products 
obtained by multiplying each of them by the same number. 
TlmS; ma and mh are equimultiples of a and b. 
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Proposition XII. Theorem. 

340. Equimultiples of two quantities are in the same 
ratio as the quantities themselves. 

Let a and b be any two quantities. 

To prove that tna :mb = a:b, 

XT a a 

o o 

Multiply both terms of the fii-st fraction by m, 

, ma a 

Then — r = t * 

mo 

Or ma : mb = a:b, q.b.d. 

341. Scholium. In the treatment of proportion, it is as- 
sumed that the quantities involved are expressed by their 
numerical measures. It is evident that the ratio of two quanti- 
ties of the same kind may be represented by a fraction, if the 
two quantities are expressed in integers in terms of a common 
unit. If there is no unit in terms of which both quantities can 
be expressed in integers, it is still possible by taking the unit 
of measure sufficiently small to find a fi'action that will repre- 
sent the ratio to any required degree of accuracy. § 269 

If we speak of the product of two quantities, it must be 
understood that we mean simply the product of the numbers 
which represerU them when they are expressed in terms of a 
common unit. 

In order that four quantities, a, b, c, d, may form a propor- 
tion, a and b must be quantities of the same kind ; and c and d 
must be quantities of the same kind ; though e and d need not 
be of the same kind as a and b. In alternation, however, the 
four quantities must be of the same kind. 
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Proposition XIII. Theorem. 

342. If a lint is drawn through two sides of a triangle 
parallel to the third side, it divides those sides propor- 
tionally. 

A A 





EA \F eZ 2::^ 

B C 

FlO. 1. FlQ. 2. 

In the triangle ABC, let EF be drawn parallel to BC. 

To prove that EB:AE = FC: AF. 

Case 1. When AE and EB (Fig. 1) are commensurable. 

Proof. Find a common measure of AE and EB^ as MB, 

Let MB be contained m times in EB^ and n times in AE, 

Then EB : AE = min. 

At the points of division on BE and AE draw lines il to BC, 
These lines will divide AC into w + w equal parts^ of which FC 
will contain m, and AF will contain n, § 187 

.-. FCiAF^mm, 

..EB\AE^FC\AF. Ax. 1 

Case 2. When AE and EB (Fig. 2) are incommsnsurabis. 

Proof. Divide AE into any number of equal parts, and apply 
one of these parts to EB as many times as EB will contain it. 

Since AE and EB are incommensurable, a certain number 
of these parts will extend from E to some point K, leaving a 
remainder KB less than one of these parts. Draw KH II to BC, 

Then EKiAE = FHiAF. Case 1 
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By increasing the number of equal parts into which AH is 
divided, we can make the length of each part less than any- 
assigned value, however small, but not zero. 

Hence, KB, which is less than one of these equal parts, has 
zero for a limit. § 275 

And the corresponding segment ffC has zero for a limit. 

Therefore, UK approaches KB as a limit, § 271 

and Fff approaches FC as a limit 

.*. the variable -j^ approaches -7-=^ as a limit, § 280 

FH FC 

and the variable -j= approaches -j^ as a limit. 

But -jr= is constantly equal to -j^* Case 1 



BB ^FC 
AE'^ AF 



§284 

Q.B.D. 



343. Cor. 1. One Me of a triangle is to either part cut 
off hy a straight line parallel to the base as the other side is 
to the corresponding part. 

For AKiKB = AFiFC. 

By composition, AK + KB :AK = AF-{-FC: AF § 332 

Or AB:AK = AC:AF. 

344. Cob. 2. // two lines are cut by any number of par- 
allels^ the corresponding intercepts are proportional. 

Draw AN II to CD. Then 

AL = CG, LM = GK, MN = KD, § 180 

Now AH:AM=^AFiAL = FHiLM 

= HBiMK §343 

Or AFiCG = FHiGK^HB:KD. 
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Proposition XIV. Theobem. 

345. If a straight line divides two sides of a triangle 
proportionally y it is paralld to the third side. 



In the triangle ABC, let EF be drawn so that 

AB^AC 

A£ Af' 

% 

To prove that EF is II to BC. 

Proof. From U draw Uff II to BC. 

Then ABiAE = AC:AH, §343 

(ortje 8tde of a triangle is to eitJier part cut off by a line parallel to the base 

OS t?ie other aide to the corresponding part). 

But ABiAE^ACiAF. Hyp. 

.\AC:AF = AC:AH:, Ax. 1 

.-. AF = AR. 

.'. FF and FH coincide. § 47 

But FH is II to BC. Const. 

.*. FF, wliich coincides with Fff, is II to BC q.b.d 



Bz. 246. Find the fourth proportional to 91, 65, and 133. 
Ex. 247. Find the mean proportional between 39 and 351. 
Ex. 248. Find the third proportional to 54 and 3. 
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346. If a given line AB is divided at Jtf, a point between 
the extremities A and B^ it is said to be divided internally 
into the segments MA and MB ; and if it is divided at M\ 
a, point in the prolongation of AB, it is said to be divided 
externally into the segments M'A and M'B. 



j^ , 1 :^ 

A M 

In either case the s^ments are the distances from the point 
of division to the extremities of the line. If the line is divided 
internally^ the sum of the segments is equal to the line; and 
if the line is divided externally, the difference of the segments 
is equal to the line. 

Suppose it is required to divide the given line AB internally 
and externally in the same ratio ; as, for example, the ratio of 
the two numbers 3 and 5. 



Xl. 



' 



M' A M B y 

We divide AB into 5 4- 3, or 8, equal parts, and take 3 parts 
from A ; we then have the point M, such that 

MA:MB = 3:5. (1) 

Secondly, we divide AB into 5 — 3, or 2, equal parts, and lay 
off on the prolongation of AB, to the left of A, three of these 
equal parts ; we then have the point Jf' , such that 

M'AiM'B^SiB. (2) 

Comparing (1) and (2), 

MA:MB = M'A:M'B. 

347. Def. If a given straight line is divided internally and 
externally into segments having the same ratio, the line is 
said to be divided harmonically. 
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Proposition XV. Theorem. 

348. The bisector of an angle of a triangle divides the 
opposite side into segments which are proportumal to 
the adjacent sides. 

E 




Let CM bisect the angle C of the triangle CAB. 

To prove that MA : MB = CA : CB. 

Proof. Draw AH 11 to MC, meeting BC produced at JS, 

Then MA:MB= CEiCB, § 342 

{if a line is draum through two aides of a A parallel to the third side, it 

divides those sides proportionally). 

Also, Z ACM= Z CAE, § 110 

{being aU.-int. A of II lines) ; 

and ZBCM=Z CUA, § 112 

(f>eing extMnt. A of II lines). 

But ZACM=ZBCM. Hyp. 

.-. Z CAE = Z CUA. Ax. 1 

.\CE=CA. §147 
Put CA for its equal, CU, in the first proportion. 

Then MA : MB = CA : CB, q.b.d. 



Ex. 249. In a triangle ABC, AB =z 12, AC = 14, BC = 13. Find the 
segments of BC made by the bisector of the angle A. 

Ex. 250. In a triangle CAB, CA =6, CB- 12, AB = 15. Find the 
legments of AB made by the bisector of the angle C. 
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Proposition XVI. Theorem. 

348. The bisector of an exterior angle of a triangle 
divides the opposite side externally into segments which 
are proportional to the adjacent sides. 




Let CM' bisect the exterior angle ACE of the triangle CAB, and 
meet BA produced at M^ 

To prove that M'A : M'B = CA : CB. 

Proof. Draw AF II to M'Cj meeting EC ^X F. 



Then M'A : WB = CFi CB. 


§343 


Now Z M'CE - Z AFC, 


§ 112 


and Z M'CA = Z CAF, 


§110 


{being alt.-int. A of 1! lines). 




But ZirCF^ZWCA. 


Hyp. 


.\ZAFC = ZCAF. 


Ax. 1 


.-. CA = CF. 


§ 147 


Put CA for its equal, CF, in the first proportion. 




Then M'AiITB =^ CA: CB. 


A- w n. 



Question. To what case does this theorem not apply ? (See 
Ex. 41, page 69.) 

350. Cob. The bisectors of an interior angle and an exte- 
rior angle at one vertex of a triangle meeting the opposite side 
divide that side harmonically. § 347 
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SmiLAfi POLTGQHS. 

35L Det. SimiUr polygoo* are polygons that have their 
homologous angles equal, and their homologous sides propor- 
tionaL 





Thus, the polygons ABODE and AJffCJ^E are similar, if 

the A A, B, C, etc., are equal, respectively, to the A A*, B , C*, 

etc., and if 

ABzA'B' = BCiB'Cr = CDiCiy, etc. 

352. Def. Homologoiis lines in similar polygons are lines 
similarly situated. 

353. Def. The ratio of any two homologous lines in similar 
polygons, is called the ratio of similitude of the polygons. 

The primary idea of similarity is likenetw of form. The two 
conditions necessary to similarity are : 

1. For every angle in one of the figures there must be an 
equal angle in the other. 

2. The homologous sides must he proportional. 

Thus, Q and Q' are not similar ; the homol(^ous sides aie 
proportional, but the homologous angles are not equal. Also 
R and R* are not similar ; the homologous angles are equal, 
but the sides are not proportionaL 




rzj 




R' 



In the case of triangles^ either condition involves the other 
(see § 354 and § 358). 
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Proposition XVII. Theorem. 
354. Two mutually equiangular triangles are similar. 




•In the triangles ABC and A'B^C^, let the angles A, B, C be equal 
to the angles A^, B^, (X, respectiyely. 

To prove that the A ABC and A^B'(7 are similar. 

Since the A are mutually equiangular, we have only to 
prove that AB : A'B' = AC : A'C = BC : B'C, § 351 

Proof. Place the A A'B'C on the A ABC so that Z A' shall 
coincide with its equal, the Z A ; and B'C take the position UII. 

Then Z AJSff = Z B. Hyp. 

.-. UH is II to BC, § 114 

.-. AB:AJS = AC: AH. § 343 

That is, AB : A'B' = AC:A'C. 

Similarly, by placing A A'B'C* on A ABC, so that Z B' 
shall coincide with its equal, the Z B, we may prove that 

AB : A'B' = BC : B'C. q.b. d. 

355. Cor. 1. Two triangles are similar if two angles of the 
one are equals respectively^ to two angles of the other. 

356. Cor. 2. Two right triangles are similar if an acute 
angle of the one is equal to an acute angle of the other. 
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Proposition XVIII. Theorem. 

357. If two triangles have an angle of the one equal 
to an angle of the other , and the including sides propor- 
tionaly they are similar. 




In the triangles ABC and A3'(r, let 2^ A = 2^ A', and let 

AB : A'B' = AC : AC. 

To prove that the A ABC and A'B^C^ are similar. 

In this case we prove the A similar by proving them mutu- 
ally equiangular. 

Proof. Place the A A'B^C on the A ABC, so that the Z A^ 
shall coincide with its equal, the Z.A. 

Then the AA'B'C* will take the position of AAEH, 

XT AB AC „ 

No^ -77^r = -777T,- Hyp. 



That is^ 



A'B' A'C 
AB AC 



AE AH 

.'.EffisW to BC, §345 

(^ a line dMdes two sides of a A proportionally^ it is W to the third side), 

.-. Z AEff = ZB, and Z AHE = Z (7. § 112 

.-. A AEff is similar to A ABC. § 354 

•'. A A^B'C^ia similar to A ABC. q.b.d. 
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Proposition XIX. Theorem. 

358. If two triangles have their sides respectively pro- 
portiomly they are similar. 




In the triangles ABC and A'B'C, let 

AB : A'B' = AC : A'C = EC : B'C. 

To prove that the A ABC and A'B'C* are similar. 

Pnwf. Upon AB take ALE equal to A'B', and upon AC take 
AH equal to A'C*; and draw ^ff. 

Now AB : A'B' = AC:A'a. Hyp. 

Or, since AU = A*B' and AH = A'C, 

AB:AE=AC:Aff. 
/. A ABC and AJSH aie similar. § 357 

.\ABiAE ^BCiEH) §351 

that is, AB:A'B' = BC:Uff. 

But AB:A'B' = BC:B'C Hyp. 

.\BCiEH ^BC.B'a. Ax.1 

.\EH^B'C. 
Hence, the A AEH and A^B^O are equal. § 160 
But A AEH is similar to A ABC. 

.•. A AlB^Cf is similar to A ABC. q.b.ix 
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Proposition XX. Theorem. 

359. Two triangles which have their sides respectively 
pai'allel, or respectively perpendicular y are similar. 





Let ABC and ATB'C have their sides respectiyely parallel ; and 
DSF and Tf^'V' have their sides respectively perpendicular. 

To prove that the A ABC and A'B'C are similar ; and 
that the A DEF and D'U'F^ are similar. 

Proof. 1. Prolong BC and AC to B'A', forming A x and y. 

Then ZB' = Zx (% 112), and Z J5 = Za. § 110 
Therefore, ZB'==Z B. Ax. 1 

In like manner, Z,A^==AA, 

Therefore, A A'B'C^ is similar to A ABC. § 355 

2. Prolong DE and FD to meet D'E at H and D'F^ at K. 

The quadrilateral EHEO has A EHE and EOE right 
angles, by hypothesis. 

Therefore, Z E and Z OEH are supplementary. § 206 

But Z DEF and Z Oj&J? are supplementary. § S^ 

Therefore, Z DEF = Z J^'. § 85 

In like manner, Z ^2>i^ = Z 2)'. 

Therefore, A D^i?* is similar to A D'E'F^. % 355 

Q. B. D. 

360. Cob. The parallel sides and the perpendicular sides 
are homologous sides of the triangles. 
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Pboposition XXI. Theobem. 

36L The homologous altitudes of two similar triangles 
have the same ratio as any two homologous sides. 

(f 





In the two similar triangles ABC and A'B'C, let CO and CO" be 
homologous altitudes. 

,, , CO AC AB BC 
To prove that ^^, = -^, = -^, = ^^, . 

Proof. In the rt. A COA and CO' A', 

AA = AA\ §361 

(&etn^ Tiomologous A of the similar ^ ABC and A'RiT), 

.'.A COA and CO' A' are similar, § 366 

{tvH) rt, ^ having an acute /. of the one equal to an acute Z of the other 

are similar), 

CO AC 



' ' CO' "" A'C 
In the similar AABCsi^ad A'B'C, 

AC AB BC 



§361 



Therefore, 



A'C A'B' B'C 
CO AC AB BC 



§361 



CO' A'C A'B' B'C 



Q.B.D. 



Ex. 251. The base and altitude of a triangle are 7 feet 6 inches and 
6 feet 6 inches, respectively. If the homologous base of a similar triangle 
is 5 feet 6 inches, find its homologous altitude. 
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Pboposition XXII. Theorbm. 

362. If two parallels are cut by three or more trans- 
versals that pass through the same point, the correspondr 
ing segments are proportional. 



E' D' C B' 





D E A B C D E 



Let the two parallels AE and A^ be cut by the transTersals OA, 
OB, DC, OD, OE in A, k\ B, B', etc. 

_ . ^ AB BC CD DE 

Proof. Since A^W is II to AE, the pairs of A GAB and OA'B\ 
OBC and OB^C\ etc., are similar. § 354 

AB OB BC^ _0B 

•*• A'B' " OB' B'C " OB'' ^ 

{homologous Hdes of similar ^ are proportional). 

. AB ^BC 
In a similar way it may be shown that 



Ax. 1 



BC^_CD^ CD ^DE 

B'C" CD' CD^ D'W 

NoTB. A condensed form of writing the above is 

AB _ (OB\ __ BC^ _ /Q(7\ _ CD_ ^ (0B\ ^ DE^ 



Q. B. D. 



A parenthesis about a ratio signifies that this ratio is used to prove the 
equality of the ratios immediately preceding and following it. 
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Proposition XXIII. Theorem. 

363. Conversely: If three or more non-parallel straight 
lines intercept proportional segments upon two paraUelSy 
they pass through a common point. 



/ / \ 



AC E 

Let AB, CD, EF cut the parallels AE and BF so that 

AC : BD = CE : DF. 

To prove that AB^ CD, EF prolonged meet in a point. 

Proof. Prolong AB and CD until they meet in 0. 

Draw OE. 
Designate by F^ the point where OE cuts BF. 
Then AC\BD^ CEiDF". § 362 

But ACiBD^CEiDF. Hyp. 

.\CE:DF'=CE'.DF. Ax. 1 

.-. DF' = DF, 
.'. F' coincides with F. 
.\EF coincides with EF. § 47 

.'. jK2^ prolonged passes through 0, 
/. ABf CD, and EF prolonged meet in the point O. 
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Proposition XXIV. Theorem. 

364. The perimeters of tioo similar polygons have the 
sam£ ratio as any two lumiologous sides. 





Let the two similar polygons be ABODE and A^^CD'E', and let 
P and F represent their perimeters. 

To prove that F : P^ ^ AB ; A^B^. 

Proof. AB : A*B' = BC : B'C = CD : C'Z)', etc. § 351 

.-. AB-^-BC^- etc. : A'B' 4- B'C + etc. = AB : A'&, § 335 
{in a series of equal ratios the sum of the antecedents is to the sum of the 



consequents as any antecedent is to its consequent). 
That is, P:P'=^AB:A'&. 



Q. B. D. 



Ex. 252. If the line joining the middle points of the bases of a trape- 
zoid is produced, and the two legs are also produced, the three lines will 
meet in the same point. 

Ex. 253. AB and ^C are chords drawn from any point A in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, and ^D is a diameter. The tangent to the circle 
at D intersects AB and AC Rt E and F, respectively. Show that the 
triangles ABC and AEF are similar. 

Ex. 254. AD and BE are two altitudes of the triangle CAB. Show 
that the triangles CED and CAB are similar. 

Ex. 255. If two circles are tangent to each other, the chords formed 
by a straight line drawn through the point of contact have the same ratio 
as the diameters of the circles. 
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Proposition XXV. Theorem. 

365. If two polygons are similar^ they are composed 
of the same number of triangles, similar each to each, 
and similarly placed. 





B c B 

Let the polygons ABODE and A'B'CD^ be similar. 

From two homologous vertices, as JS and JS', draw diagonals 
EBy EC, and E'B\ EC\ 

To prove that the A EAB, EBC, ECD are similar ^ 
respectively, to the A EA'B\ EB'C\ ECD\ 

Proof. The A EAB and EA'B' are similar. 



Por 
and 

Now 
and 

By subtracting, 

Now 

and 



AA = /LA^y 
AE : A'E' = AB : A'B'. 

ZABC = Z.A'B'(?, 
Z ABE = Z A'B'E. 



Z EBC = Z E'B'C. 

EB:EB' = AB:A'B*y 

BC:B'C = AB:A'B'. 

.\EB:EB' = BC:B'a. 

.-.A EBC and E'B'C are similar. 

In like manner A ECD and E'C'iy are similar. 



§357 
§351 
§351 

§351 
§351 
Ax. 3 

§351 

§351 

Ax. 1 

§357 

Q.B.IX 
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Pboposition XXVI. Theorem. 

366. Conversely : If two polygons are composed of 
the same number of triangles^ similar each to each, and 
similarly placed, the polygons are similar. 





In the two polygons ABODE and A^'CD^, let the triangles 
AEB, BEG, CED be similar, respectively, to the triangles A'B^', 
B'B'C^ CE'D'; and similarly placed. 



To prove that ABODE is similar to AWOiyW. 
Proof. Z.A=-AAK 



AlsO; 
and 

By adding, 



AABE^AA'B'E?, 
Z EBC = Z E'B'Cr. 



361 



§351 
Ax. 2 



ZABC =ZA'B'C'. 
In like manner, ZBCD=-Z B'CD\ Z CDE = Z CD'E', etc. 

Hence, the polygons are mutually equiangular. 
., AB f EB\ BC f EC\ CD , , ^,, 

^^""^A^^'^y-mO^wc^^KEcO^ §^^^ 

Hence, the polygons have their homologous sides propor- 
tional. 

Therefore, the polygons are similar. 



351 

Q.B.D. 
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THBOBBM8. 

Ex. 266. If two circles are tangeut to each other externally, the corre- 
sponding segments of two lines drawn through the point of contact and 
terminated by the circumferences are proportional 

Ex. 257. lu a parallelogram ABCD^ a line DE is drawn, meeting the 
diagonal J. C in F, the side BC in G, and the side AB produced in E, 
Prove that DF^ = FO x FE. 

Ex. 258. Two altitudes of a triangle are inversely proportional to the 
corresponding bases. 

Ex. 259. Two circles touch at P.- Through P three lines are drawn, 
meeting one circle in ^, B, C, and the other in A% B", C\ respectively. 
Prove that the triangles ABC, A'B^C are similar. 

Ex. 200. Two chords AB, CD uitersect at 3f, and ^ is the middle point 
of the arc CD, Prove that the product AB x AM is constant if the chord 
AB'ia made to turn about the fixed point A, 

Draw the diameter AE, and draw BE, 

Ex. 261. If two circles touch each other, their common external tan- 
gent is the mean proportional between then* diameters. 

Let ^B be the common tangent. Draw the diameters AC, BD. Join 
the point of contact P to ^, B, C, and D. Show that APD and BPC are 
straight lines J. to each other, and that ^ CAB, ABB aie similar. 

Ex. 262. If two circles are tangent internally, all chords of the greater 
circle drawn from the pohit of contact are divided proportionally by the 
circumference of the smaller circle. 

Draw any two of the chords, and join the points where they meet the 
circumferences. The ^ thus formed are sunilar (Ex. 120). 

Ex. 263. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of 
the diagonals is equal to the sum of the products of the 
opposite sides. 

Draw BE, making /. CBE = /. ABB. The ^ ABB and 
ECB are similar ; and the A BCB and AEB are similar. 

Ex. 264. Two isosceles triangles with equal vertical angles are similar. 

Ex. 266. The bisector of the vertical angle A of the triangle A BC inter- 
sects the base at B and the circumference of the circumscribed circle at E. 
Show that ilB X -4C = AB x AE. 
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NUMERICAL PROPERTIES OF FIGURES. 
Proposition XXVII. Theorem. 

367. If in a right triangle a perpendicular is drawn 
from the vertex of tlie right angle to the hypotervuse : 

1. The triangles thics formed are similar to the given 
triangle, and to each other. 

2. The perpendicular is the mean proportional between 
the segments of the hypotenuse. 

3. Each leg of the right triangle is the mean propor- 
tional between the hypotenuse and its adjacent segment. 




In the right triangle ABC, let CF be drawn from the vertex of 
the right angle C, perpendicular to AB. 

1. To prove that A BGAy CFA, BFC are similar. 

Piwrf. The rt. A CFA and ^(7-4 are similar, § 366 

since the Z a' is common. 
The rt. A BFC and BCA are similar, § 356 

since the Z 5 is common. 

Since the A CFA and BFC are each similar to A BCA, 
they are similar to each other. § 354 

2. , JPo prove that AF\CF^CF\ FB. 

tiwi. In the similar A CFA and BFC, 

AF:CF=CF:FB. §351 
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3. To prove that AB:AC = AC:AF, 
and AB:BG = BC:BF. 

Proof. In the similar ▲ BCA and CFA^ 

AB:AC=AC:AF. •' §351 

In the similar A BCA and BFC, 

AB:BC = BC:BF. §351 



Q. B. D. 

368. Cor. 1. The squares of the two legs of a right tri- 
angle are proportional to the adjacent segments of the hypote- 
nuse. 

From the proportions in § 367, 3, 

AC^ ==ABX AF, and BC^ = AB X BF § 327 



„ Ar AB X AF AF 
Hence, ==5 = = • 

BC^ AB X BF BF 

369. Cor. 2. 2%^ squares of the hypotenuse and either leg 
are proportional to the hypotenuse and the adjacent segment. 

AB" AB X AB AB 



For 



AC^ AB X AF AF 



370. Cor. 3. The perpendicular from any point in the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle 
is the mean proportional between the seg- 
ments of the diameter. 

The chord drawn from any point in 
the circumference to either extremity of 
the diameter is the mean proportional between the diameter 
and the adjacent segment. 

For the Z ACB is a rt. Z. § 290 
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pROPosiTioK XXVIII. Theorem. 

STL The sum of the squares of the two legs of a right 
triangle is equal to the sqwxre of the hypotenuse. 




Let ABC be a right triangle with its right angle at C. 

1c^ ^'cF ^AB\ 



To proue that 

Proof. 

Then 
and 



Draw CF ± to AB. 



AC * -=ABXAF, 
CB* =-ABx BF. 



By adding, ^(7* + CB* = AB(AF + BF) = JF, 



§367 

Q.B.D. 



372. Cor. 1. The square of either leg of a right triangle i% 
equal to the difference of the square of the hypotenuse and 
the square of the other leg. 

373. Cor. 2. The diagonal and a side of a ^ 
square are incommensuraile. 

For AC* = aF-]-^* = 2A^. 

.'.AC = AB-V2. 

374. Def. The projection of any line 
upon a second line is the segment of 
the second line included between the 
perpendiculars drawn to it from the 
extremities of the first line. Thus, 
Fit is the projection of CD upon AB. 
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Psoposinosr XXTX. Theorex. 

375. In any triangle^ the square of the side opposite 
an acute angle is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides diminishedby twice the product of one of 
those sides by the projection of the other upon that side. 





no. L 



no. 2. 



Let C be oi acnte angle of the triangle ABC, and DC the projec- 
tion of AC upon BC. 

Topravethat AB^ = BC^ -\-AC^ - 2 BC X DC. 

Proof. If D falls upon the base (Fig. 1), 

\ DB = BC-DC. 

K 2> falls upon the base produced (Fig. 2), 

DB^DC - BC. 
In either case, 

'dF = ^C* -\-1pC* - 2 BC y. DC 

Add Alf to both sides of this equality, and we have 

Alf -\-D& ^liC* -\-A& -\-DC* - 2 BC y. DC, 

But Iff -\-^B* =-A^, 

and Iff -\-'DC^ = 1^. §371 

Put An and AC for their equals in the above equality. 

Then 'Affr=BC^VAC^-2BCy.DC q.b.b, 
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Proposition XXX. Theorem. 

376. In any obtuse triangle, the square of the side 
opposite the obtuse angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides increased by twice the 
product of one of those sides by the projection of 
the other upon that side. 



Let C be the obtuse angle of the triangle ABC, and CD be the pro- 
jection of AC upon BC produced. 

To prove thatlff =^'BC' -{-AC^ + 2 BC X DC. 
Proof. BB^BC^-DG, 



Squaring, DB^ = BG^ + BG^ -\-2BGx DG. 



Add AD to both sides, and we have 



AD^ ^ DJE^ =- BG^ + ad" '\- DG^ '\-2 BG X DG. 



But ad"" + DB^ = Alf, and ALT + DG^ = AG\ § 371 

Put AB^ and AG^ for their equals in the above equality. 

Then IF = 'BG^-{-AG^ -{'2BG X DG. q.b.d. 

Note 1. By the Principle of Continuity the last three theorems may 
be included in one theorem. Let the student explain. 

Note 2. The last three theorems enable us to compute the lengths of 
the altitudes of a triangle if the lengths of the three sides are known. 
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Proposition XXXI. Theorem. 

377. 1. The sum of the squares of two sides of a tri- 
angle is equal to twice the square of half the third side 
increased by twice the square of the median upon that 
side, 

2. The difference of the squares of two sides of a tri- 
angle is equal to twice the product of thJe third side by 
the projection of the median upon that side. 



^ MB 

In the triangle ABC, let AM be the median and MD the projection 
of AM upon the side BC. Also, let AB be greater than AC. 

Toprovethat 1. IF + AC'' = 2BM^ + 2AM\ 

2. aF-AC^==2BC xMD, 

Proof. Since AB > AC, the Z. AMB will be obtuse, and the 
Z AMC will be acute. § 155 

Then AB^ ^'BM'' '\-AM^ '\-2 BM X MD, §376 

and 'AC^ = MC^'\-AM^-2MC XMD, §375 

Add these two equalities, and observe that BM = MC. 

Then IF '\-A^^ = 2'bW '\-2^M\ 

Subtract the second equality from the first. 

Then aF-AG^=-2BC X MD. q.b.d. 

Note. This theorem enables us to compute the lengths of the medians 
of a triaugle if the lengths of the three sides are known. 
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Proporitiox XXXII. Theorem. 

378. If two chords intersect in a circle^ the product 
of the segments of one is equal to the product of the 
segments of the other. 




Let any two chords MN and PQ intersect at 0. 
To prove that OM X 0N= OQ X OP. 

PnHrf . Draw MF and NQ. 

/.a = /.a\ § 289 

(eojch being measured by i arc PN). 

And Zc = Zc\ § 289 

{each being meajtured by i arc MQ), 

.'. the A NOQ and POM are similar. § 355 

.-. OQ : 0M= ON: OP. § 351 

.-. OM X 0N= OQ XOP. § 327 

Q. B. D. 

379. Scholium. This proportion may be written 

OM OP OM 1 

OQ ON OQ ON ' 

OP 

that i3; the ratio of two corresponding segments is equal to the 
reciprocal of the ratio of the other two segments. 

Hence; these segments are said to be reciprocally proportional. 
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380. Def. a secant from a point to a circle is understood to 
mean the segment of the secant lying between the point and 
the second paint of intersection of the secant and circumference. 

Pboposition XXXIIL Theobem. 

38L If from a point without a circle a secant and a 
tangent are drawn, the tangent is the mean proportional 
between the whole secant and its external segment 




Let AD be a tangent and AC a secant drawn from the point A to 
the circle BCD. 

Tojorove that AG : AD = AD : AB. 

Proof. Draw DC and DB. 

The AADC Bkd ABD are similar. § 355 

For Z 5 is common ; and Z.a* = Z.a, §§ 289, 295 
(each being measured by i arc BD). 

.'.AG:AD = AD:AB. §351 

Q.B.D. 

382. Cor. If from a fixed point without a circle a secant 
is drawn^ the product of the secant and its external segment 
is constant in whatever direction the secant is drawn. 

For ACy.AB=- AD\ § 327 
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Pbopobitiok XXXIV. Thso: 



The square of tlie bisector of an angle of a trir 
angle is equal to ilte product of tJie sides of this angle 
dimirdshed by i1i£ product of tJie segments made by 
the bisector upon the third side of the triangle. 




Q 
Let HO Uaect tiie sngU KHP of tbt txiangk MHP. 

To prove that NO" = J^M X NF - OM X OP. 

Proof. Circumscribe the O MNF about the A MNP, § 314 

Produce NO to meet the circumference in Q^ and draw PQ. 

The A NQP and NMO are similar. § 355 

Hyp. 
§289 
§351 



For 


/:h=/:b\ 


and 


Z. a = /. a\ 


Whence 


NQ:NM=NP:NO. 




.-. NM XNP = NQ X NO 




= {NO^OQ)NO 




^N0* + N0X0Q. 


But 


NOxOQ==MOx OP. 


• 


.-. MN XNP = N(f^MO X OP. 


Whence 


Nd'^NM xNP-MOxOP. 



§378 



Ax. 3 

l>. B. D. 

Note. Tliis tiieorem enables us to compute the l^igths of the bisectors 
of the angles of a triangle if the tongths of the sides are known. 
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Proposition XXXV. Theorem. 

384. In any triangle the product of two sides is equal 
to the product of the diameter of the circumscribed circle 
by the altitude upon the third side. 




Let NMQ be a triangle, NO the altitude, and QNMP the circle cir- 
cumscribed about the triangle NMQ. 

Draw the diameter iVP, and draw FQ. 

To prove that NM X NQ = NP X NO. 

Proof. In the A iV^OJf and iV^^P, 

Z NOM is a rt. Z, Hyp. 

Z NQP is a rt. Z, § 290 

and Z a = Z a', § 289 

(ecxh being measured by \ arc NQ), 

.-. A NOM and NQP are similar. § 356 

NM : NP =- NO I NQ, §351 

.-. NM XNQ = NPX NO, 



Whence 



§327 

Q. B. D. 

Note. This theorem enables us to compute the length of the radius of 
a circle circumscribed about a triangle, if the lengths of the three sides of 
the triangle are known. 

Ex. 266. If OE, OF, 00 are the perpendiculars from any point O 
with in th e triangle ABC upon the sides AB, BC, CA, respectively, show 
that AE^ + BF^ + CO^ = E£^ + FCf^ + 0A\ 
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THBOBBM8. 

Ex. 267. The sum of the squares of the segments of two perpendicnlai 
ohords is equal to the squai*e of the diameter of the circle. 

If A By CD are tlie chords, draw the diameter BEy draw J. C, ED, BD. 
Prove that AC = ED, and apply § 371. 

Ex. 268. The tangents to two intersecting circles drawn from any point 
in their common choixl pitxluced, are equal. (§ 381.) 

Ex. 269. The common chord of two intersecting circles, if produced, 
will bisect their common tangents. (§ 381.) 

Ex. 270. If three circles intersect one another, the oommon chords all 
paBS through the same point 

Let two of the chords AB and CD meet at O. J<un ^-i. ^ .^ 

the point of intersection E to Oy and suppose that EO 
produced meets the same two circles at two diff^ent 
points P and Q. Then prove that OP = OQ (§ 378); 
hence^ that the points P and Q coindde. 

Ex. 271. If two circles are tangent to each other, the commoii internal 
taiugent biseots the two common ext«iial tang^its. 

Ex. 27^ If the perpendiculars from the vertkes of the trian^ ABC 
upoA the ofqp«site sides intexseet at A show that 

Ex. 273. In an Isosceles tnangW^ the square of a leg: is ^qpal to the 
square ol any Une drawn frotn the vertex to the Inse^ increased by the 
prvHluct ol the segtuettts ol the base^ 

Ix. 274x The squares oi two eli(Or(fe dtrawit from the same point in a 
ekciiuwderee^ce have the saoae ratK> as the prejeetwos of the chords on the 
diiMM^tef ckrawv^ lro«ft th» saiae potixt. 

lat^ 279k TW vHH^ceete^ el the sqoaores q€ two »i» of a triangie is 

eqt«il to ^h» ^^jdi^v^iw^ oi th» sq|tiaires ol tdbe segne&lis of thft third aide. 
umtkt^ ¥^ th» f#gy^iwlte<i3lw ott th» thltei£ stti» firooa th» opposte vertex. 

Ex.. 2ft^. £ i^ tOto HH^iiJiD^poi^ti.Qf B€^ oine o£ tdke^ pacalM sate of the 
trti^e^oid A9!^Ji>''y ^JT ^iittl; ^S^T ^i!0(i»;e<£ meet i>C and AS feodneed at 
^sMwJb ^ ite^ecit^r^.. Shpw tdkajb F^ ts^ paisaHQiBi: t» i^. 

▲Jl^k^aiidLJSSi££»»«tofi)ur;: aitti4.Jiri[^atti£FC«tti 




EXERCISES. 17i 

Ex. 277. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremities of a 
diameter, the portion of a third tangent Intercepted between them is 
divided at its point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the 
square of the radius. 

Ex. 278. If two exterior angles of a triangle are bisected, the line 
drawn from the point of intersection of the bisectors to the opposite angle 
of the triangle bisects that angle. 

Ex. 279. The sum of the squares of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is 
equal to twice the sum of the squares of the lines that join the middle 
points of the opposite sides. 

Ex. 280. The sum of the squares of the four sides of any quadrilateral 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals, in- 
creased by four times the square of the line joining the 
middle points of the diagonals. 

Apply § 377JO the A ABC and ABC, add the results, 
and eliminate BE^ + Dl? by applying § 377 to the A BDE. 

Ex. 281. The square of the bisector of an exterior angle of a triangle is 
equal to the product of the external segments determined 
by the bisector upon one of tlie sides, diminished by the ^-. 
product of the other two sides. 

Let CD bisect the exterior Z BCH of the A ABC. ^^_ 
k^ACB and FCB are similar (§ 355). Apply § 382. 

Ex. 282. If a point O is joined to the vertices of a triangle ABC ; 
through any point A' in OA a line parallel to AB is dravni, meeting OB 
at B' ; through B^ a line parallel to BC, meeting OC at C" ; and C is 
joined to A' ; the triangle A'WC is similar to the triangle ABC. 

Ex. 283. If the line of centres of two circles meets the circumferences 
at the consecutive points -4, B, C, D, and meets the common external tan- 
gent at P, then PAy.PB = PBx PC. 

Ex. 284. The line of centres of two circles meets the common external 
tangent at P, and a secant is drawn from P, cutting the circles at the 
consecutive points E, F, G, H. Prove that PE x PH = PF x PG. 

Draw radii to the points of contact, and to E, F, G, H. Let fall Js on 
Pff from the centres of the ©. The various pairs of A are similar. 

Ex. 285. If a line dravni from a vertex of a triangle divides the oppo- 
site side into segments proportional to the adjacent sides, the line bisects 
the angle at the vertex. 
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FKQBLBMS OF CONSTRUCTIOH. 
Pbopositiok XXXYL Problem. 

385. To divide a given straight line into parts pro 
portional to any number of given lines. 



H K B 




Let AB, m, n, and p, be given straight lines. 

To divide AB into parts proportional to m, n, and p. 

Draw AXj making any convenient Z. with AB, 

On AX take AC equal to m, CE to n, EF top. 

Draw BF, 

From ^ and C draw EK and CH II to FB, 

Through A draw a line II to BF, 

K and H are the division points required. 

^ ^ * AH HK KB 

^^' AC^lOE^EF' ^^^ 

(if two lines are cxd by any number of paraUelSy the corresponding inter- 
cepts are proportUynaX), 

Substitute m, w, and j9 for their equals ACy CE, and EF, 

AH HK KB 



Then 



m n p Q.B.F. 



Bz. 286. Divide a line 12 inches long into three parts proportional to 
ths numbers 8, 6, 7. 
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Proposition XXXVII. Pboblem. 

386. To find tlie fourth proportional to three given 
straight lines. 




Let the three given lines be m, n, and p. 

To find the fourth proportional to m, n, and p. 

Draw Ax and Ay containing any convenient angle. 

On Ax take AB equal to m, BC to n. 

On Ay take AD equal to p. 

Draw BD. 

From C draw CF II to BD, meeting Ay at F. 

DF is tlie fourth proportional required. 

Proof. ABiBC = AD:DF, §342 

(a Ime drawn through two sides ofaLWtothe third side divides those sides 

proportionally). 

Substitute m, n, and p for their equals AB, BC, and AD, 
Then m:n=p: DF. q. b.f. 



Ex. 287. The square of the altitude of an equilateral triangle is equal 
to three fourths of the square of one side of the triangle. 
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Proposition XXXVIII. Problem. 
the third proportiorial to 



straight lines. 



A 
/ \ v^ ■ 



n 



B>1 -\p 

/ \ 

Let m and n be the two given straight lines. 

To find the third proportional to m and n. 

Construct any convenient angle A, 
and take AB equal to m, AC equal to n. 
Produce AB to D, making BD equal to AC. 

Draw BC. 
Through D draw DE II to BCy meeting AC produced at U. 
CE is the third proportional jequired. 

Pnwf. AB:BD = AC:CE, §342 

(a line drawn through ttoo sides of a A parcUld to the third side divides 

those sides proportioncUly). 

Substitute, in the above proportion, AC for its equal BD. 
Then AB:AC = AC:CE, 

that is, m : n = n : CE. q.b.f. 

Ex. 287. Construct x, if (1) a; = — , (2) x = — 

c c 

Special cases: (1) a = 2, 6 = 8, c = 4 ; (2) a = 3, 6 = 7, c = 11 ; (3) 
a=:2, c = 8; (4)a = 8,c = 5; (5)a = 2c. 
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Proposition XXXIX. Pboblem. 

388. To find the rriean proportional between two given 
straight lines. 



H 



\^ 



/ i ^ 

I 



/ i 



« 



ny 



i ! \ tL 



I 

-^ m c ^ B 

Let the two given lines be m and n. 
To find the mean 'proportional between m and n. 

On the straight line AE 

take A C equal to m, and CB equal to n. 

On AB as a diameter describe a semicircumference. 

At C erect the _L CH meeting the circumference at H. 

CH is the mean proportional between m and n. 

Proof. AC: CH=CH: CB, § 370 

ifhe X let fail from a point in a circumference to the diameter of a circle ia 
the mean proportional between the segments of the diameter). 

Substitute for AC and CB their equals m and n. 

Then m : CH= CH: n, q.b.f. 

389. Def. a straight line is divided in extreme and mean 
ratio^ when one of the segments is the mean proportional 
between the whole line and the other segment. 

Ex. 289. Construct 05, if 05 = Va6. 

Special caaes: (l)a = 2,6 = 3; (2) a = 1, 6 = 6; (3) a = 3, 6 = 7. 
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Proposition XL. Pboblem. 



390. To divide a given line in extreme and mean ratio. 




Let AB be the given line. 

To divide AB in extreme and mean ratio. 

At B erect a J- BE equal to half of AB. 

From ^ as a centre, with a radius equal to EB, describe a O. 

Draw AEy meeting the circumference in F and G. 

On AB take AC equal to AF, 

On BA produced take AC* equal to AG. 

Then AB is divided internally at C and externally at C in 



extreme and mean ratio. 



Proof. 



§381 



A^ = AFy.AG 

=:AC(AF + FG) 
= AC(AC-\-AB) 
= AC^-hABxAC. 

:.A^-ABxAC=AC\ 

.\AB(AB-AC) = AC'. 

.'.ABX CB=:AC\ 



AG:AB = AB'.AF. 

AF=:^AGxAF 

=:C'A(AG-FG) 
^CAiC'A-AB) 
= C^ -ABXCA. 

.\A&-\-ABxCA=G\^. 



.'.AB(AB + CA)=CA\ 



ABx aB=aA'. 

Q.B.P. 
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Pbopositiok XLI. Problem. 

S9L Upon a given line Tumtologous to a given side of 
a given polygon^ to construct a polygon similar to the 
given polygon. 





Let A'^ be the given line homologoas to AS of the given polygon 
ABODE. 

To construct on A^E^ a polygon similar to the given polygon. 

From E draw the diagonals EB and EC. 

From E draw EB\ EC, and ED\ 

making AA'EB', B^EC, and CED' equal, respectively, to 

A AEB, BEC, and CED, 
From A* draw A*B\ making Z EA'B' equal to Z EAB, 

and meeting EB^ at B\ 
From B^ draw B^CP, making Z EB^C equal to Z EBC, 

and meeting EC 2A. C. 
From C draw C^2>', making Z ^(72)' equal to Z ^C7Z> 

and meeting ^i^ at 2>'. 
Then AB'CD'E is the required polygon. 

PnHrf. The A .4^^, ^'^'^, etc., are similar. § 364 

Therefore, the two polygons are similar. § 366 



Q.B.P. 
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PBOBTiKlfR OF CONSTBUCTION. 

Sz. 290. To divide one side of a giyen triangle into segments propor- 
tional to the adjacent sides ($ 348). 





Sz. 291. To find in one side of a given triangle a point whose distances 
from the other sides shall be to each other in the given ratio m : n. 

Take AG = mXU) AC, GH = n±U)Ba Draw CD II to OG, 

Ex. 292. Given an obtuse triangle ; to draw a line from the vertex of 
the obtuse angle to the opposite side which shall be the mean proportional 
between the s^ments of that side. 

Ex. 293. Through a given point P within a given circle to draw a chord 
AB so that the ratio AP : BP shall equal the given ratio m : n. 

Draw OPC so that OP : PC = n:m. Draw CA equal to the fourth 
proportional to n, m, and the radius of the cirole. 

Ex. 294. To draw through a given point P in the aro subtended by a 
chord AB a chord which shall be bisected by AB. 

On radius OP take CD equal to CP, Draw DE II to BA. 




Bz. 296. To draw through a given external point P a secant PAB to a 
given circle so that the ratio PA : AB shall equal the given ratio m : n. 

PD:DC = m:n, PD:PA = PA: PC. 

Bz. 296. To draw through a given external point P a secant PAB to a 
giren circle so that -4B" = PA x PB, 

PO:CD=:CD:PD. PA- CD. 
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Ez. 297. To find a point P in the axe subtended by a given chord AB 
80 that the ratio PA : PB shall equal the given ratio m : n. 

Ex. 298. To di-aw thiough one of the poinU of intersection of two 
ch'cles a secant so that the two chords that ai-e formed shall be in the 
given ratio mm, 

Ex. 299. Having given the greater segment of a line divided in extreme 
and mean ratio, to construct the line. 

Ex. 300. To construct a circle which shall pass through tw o given points 
and touch a given straight Hue. 

Ex. 301. To construct a circle which shall pass through a given point 
and touch two given straight lines. 

Ex. 302. To inscribe a squai'e in a semicircle. 

Ex. 303. To inscribe a squai*e hi a given triangle. 

Let DEFG be the required inscribed squaie. Draw CM II to AB, meet- 
ing AF produced in 3f. Draw CH and MN ±to AB^ and 
produce AB to meet MN at N. The ^ ACM, AGF aie 
similar; also, the ^ AMN, AFE are similai*. By these 
triangles show that the figure GMNH is a squai-e. By 
constructing this square, the point F can be found. 

Ex. 304. To inscribe in a given triangle a rectangle similar to a given 
rectangle. 

Ex. 305. To inscribe in a circle a ti-iangle similar to a given triangle. 

Ex. 306. To inscribe in a given semicircle a rectangle similar to a given 
rectangle. 

Ex. 30r. To circumscribe about a circle a triangle similai* to a given 
triangle. 

2 obc 2 ob c 

Ex. 308. To construct the expression, z = —-=— ; that is, —j- x -• 

Ex. 309. To construct two straight lines, having given their sum and 
their ratio. 

Ex. 310. To construct two straight lines, having given their difference 
and their ratio. 

Ex. 311. Given two cbcles, with centres and (X, and a point A iu 
their plane, to draw through the point A a straight line, meeting the cir 
cumferences at B and C, so that AB : AC =^m:n. 
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PROBLEMS OF COMPUTATIOH. 
812. To oompute U^e altitudeB of a triiog^ in tenoB of Us sidfiB. 

O 




At IfiMt one dt the angles ^ or £ is acute. Siq>poBe B is acute. 

In the A CDB, A« = a« - b5*. 

In the A -IBC, 6« =a« + <J» -2c x MX 



Whence 
Henoe, 



BD = 



2c 



Let 
Then 



* -" 4^ 4^ 

_ (2 ac -f g^ -f C - fe^) (2 ac - a» -- c^ + y) 

~ 4c2 

_ {(g + c)» ^ 62} {63 - (g - c)»} 

"■ 4C« 

_ (a4-&-fc)(g + c-6)(b-f-a-c)(6-a-f-c) 
"■ 4C« 

g4-6 + c = 2«. 

g + c - 6 = 2 {« - b), 

5 + a — c = 2 (« — c), 

b — g + c = 2 {« — g). 

^^_ 28x2(8- g) X 2(8-b) X 2(g — (^ 
'^ "" 4^ 

By simplifying, and extracting the sqnaie root, 

2 / 

ft = - v«(« — a) (« — 5) (« — c). 

c 

Xz. 813. To compute the medians of a triangle in teorms of its fid 

By § 377, gs + 68 = 2ma + 2(|)*. 

Whence 4m8 = 2 (gs + 6»)- c«. ,^ 



Hence, 



372 
§375 




c r D 
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Ex. 314. To compute the bisectors of a triangle in terms of the sides. 
By § 383, ti = ab-ADx BD. 

AD BD AD + BD c 



By § 348, 



6 
.-. AD = 



a 
be 



a-\-b 
) and BD = 



Whence 



a + 6 



' a + b 

ac 
a + 6' 



abc^ 



(a + by 




_ a6{(a + 6)g-c2} 
(a + 6)2 

_ a6(a + 6 + c) (g H- 6 - c) 
(a + 6)2 

_ a6x28x2(8-c) 
■" (a + 6)2 



Whence 



t = 



Va6« (8 — c). 



a + 6 

Ex. 315. To compute the radius of the circle circumscribed about a tri- 
angle in terms of the sides of the triangle. 

By § 384, AC xAB = AEx AD, 
or, bc = 2R X AD. 

2 /- : - Bi 



But 



AD = - V8(a-a)(a-6)(s-c). Ex. 312 



.-. JB = 



a6c 




4 V8(s _ a) (« - 6) (« - c) 

Ex. 316. If the sides of a triangle are 3, 4, and 5, is the angle opposite 
5 right, acute, or obtuse ? 

Ex. 317. If the sides of a triangle are 7, 9, and 12, is the angle opposite 
12 right, acute, or obtuse ? 

Ex. 318. If the sides of a triangle are 7, 9, and 11, is the angle opposite 
11 right, acute, or obtuse ? 

Ex. 319. The legs of a right triangle are 8 inches and 12 inches ; find 
the lengths of the projections of these legs upon the hypotenuse, and the 
distance of the vertex of the right angle from the hypotenuse. 

Ex. 320. If the sides of a triangle are 6 inches, 9 inches, and 12 inches, 
find the lengths (1) of the altitudes ; (2) of the medians ; (3) of the bisec- 
tors ; (4) of the radius of the circumscribed circle. 
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Ex. 321. A line is drawn parallel to a side AB of a triangle ABC, 
cutting AC in D, BC in E, If AD :DC = 2:S, and AB = 20 inches, 
find DE, 

Ex. 322. The sides of a triangle are 9, 12, 15. Find the s^ments of 
the sides made by bisecting the angles. 

Ex. 323. A tree casts a shadow 90 feet long, when a post 6 feet high 
casts a shadow 4 feet long. How high is the tree ? 

Ex. 324. The lower and upper bases of a trapezoid are a, b, respec- 
tively ; and tlie altitude is h. Find the altitudes of the two triangles 
formed by producing the legs until they meet. 

Ex. 325. The sides of a triangle are 6, 7, 8, respecHvely. In a similar 
triangle the side homologous to 8 is 40. Find the other two sides. 

Ex. 326. Tlie perimeters of two similar polygons are 200 feet and 300 
feet. If a side of the first is 24 feet, fjid the homologous side of the 
second. 

Ex. 327. How long a ladder is required to reach a window 24 feet high, 
if the lower end of the ladder is 10 feet from the side of tlie house ? 

Ex. 328. If the side of an equilateral triangle is a, find the altitude. 

Ex. 329. If the altitude of an equilateral triangle is A, find the side. 

Ex. 330. ' Find the length of the longest chord and of the shortest chord 
that can be drawn through a point 6 inches from the centre of a ch'cle 
whose radius is 10 inches. 

Ex. 331. The distance from the centre of a circle to a chord 10 feet long 
is 12 feet. Find the distance from the centre to a chord 24 feet long. 

Ex. 332. Tlie radius of a circle is 5 inches. Through a point 3 inches 
from tlie centre a diameter is drawn, and also a chord perpendicular to 
the diameter. Find the length of tliis choi-d, and the distance from one 
end of the choixi to the ends of the diameter. 

Ex. 333. The radius of a circle is 6 inches. Find the lengths of the 
tangents drawn from a point 10 inches from the centre, and also the 
ItDgth of the chord joining the points of contact. 

Xz. 334. The sides of a triangle are 407 feet, 368 feet, and 351 feet 
Find the throe bisectors and the three altitudes.- 
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Ex. 335. If a chord 8 inches long is 3 inches distant from the centre of 
the circle, find the radius, and the chords drawn from the end of the chord 
to the ends of the diameter which bisects the chord. 

£z. 336. From the end of a taogent 20 inches long a secant is di*awu 
through the centre of the circle. If the external segment of this secant is 
8 inches, find the radius of the circle. 

Ex. 337. The radius of a circle is 13 inches. Through a point 5 inches 
from the centre any chord is drawn. What is the product of the two 
segments of the chord ? What is the length of the shortest chord that 
can be drawn through the point ? 

Ex. 338. The radius of a circle is 9 inches and the length of a tangent 
12 inches. Find the length of a line drawn from the extremity of the 
tangent to the centre of the cu-cle. 

Ex. 339. Two circles have radii of 8 inches and 3 inches, respectively, 
and the distance between their centres is 15 inches. Find the lengths of 
their common tangents. 

Ex. 340. Find the segments of a line 10 inches long divided in extreme 
and mean ratio. 

Ex. 341. The sides of a triangle are 4, 5, 5. Is the largest angle acute, 
right, or obtuse ? 

Ex. 342. Find the third proportional to two lines whose lengths are 
28 feet and 42 feet. 

Ex. 343. If the sides of a triangle are a, 6, 6, respectively, find the 
lengths of the three altitudes. 

Ex. 344. The diameter of a cu*cle is 30 feet and is divided into five 
equal parts. Find the lengths of the chords drawn through the pomts of 
division perpendicular to the diameter. 

Ex. 345. The radius of a circle is 2 inches. From a point 4 inches 
from the centre a secant i^ drawn so that the internal segment is 1 inch. 
Find the length of the secant. 

Ex. 346. The sides of a triangular pasture are 1551 yards, 2068 yards, 
2585 yards. Find the median to the longest side. 

Ex. 347. The diagonal of a rectangle is d, and the perimeter is p. 
Find the sides. 

Ex. 348. The radius of a curcle is r. Find the length of a chord whose 
distance from the centre is ^r. 
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aft. Def. The nit «f 

UMit of length. 



is Jk aquftie wbose side is a 



Dkf, The 

sttrfaoe it contains. 



«f a 



is tiie 



9M. Def. Plane £gaies t 
he nuide to coifidde are called 

NoTK. Is propoatkms reUting to area^ the wardbs 
jmgle,'''' edic. , ja« otft^Q xtsed for ^^ araft of i«ctttQ^ 



<^ KIMfo of 



OTBOLS hut cannot 



n 



11 -u 






PBOFosinosr L Thimmuek. 

S9S. Ikoo rectangles havmg egpui oj 
each other as their ba»es. 



D| 






1 

• 

i 
• ' 


■ 

1 


c 








• 












1 
• 






A 










\b 


6 









J> 



E 



O 
lA tte i«ct«i«:lM JlC jBDd iUr Iwve Ite snw Jiltita^ 

To prywe that rect, A C : recL AF = hose AB : Jfose AIL 

C^sx 1. When AB wnd AE are oominenBundfle. 

IPnof, Suppose AB and AE hxve ^ oommcm measnre, as 
Ad, Vhich is oontained m times in AB asad n times in AJBL 

Then JiJ?: JfJ^«:m:m. 
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Apply AG BB a, unit of measure to AB and AH, and at the. 
several points of division erect Js. 

The rect. AC is divided into m rectangles, 

and the rect. AF is divided into n rectangles. § 107 

These rectangles are all equal. § 186 

Hence, rect. A C : rect. AF = m:n. 

Therefore, rect. A C : rect. AF = AB : AE. Ax. 1 

Case 2. When AB and AlE are incommensurable. 



D 



D 



H 



D 



K 



F 



M 



Proof. Divide JlB into any number of equal parts, and apply 
one of them to AE as many times as AE will contain it. 

Since AB and AE are incommensurable, a certain number 
of these parts will extend from A to some point K, leaving a 
remainder KE less than one of the equal parts of AB. 

Draw KH II to EF, 

Then AB and AK are commensurable by construction. 

rect. AH AK 



Therefore, 



Case 1 



rect. AC AB 

If the nmnber of equal parts into which AB is divided is 
indefinitely increased, the varying values of these ratios wi]l 
continue equal, and approach for their respective limits the 



ratios 



rect. AF , AE ^ „ oQ/r\ 
^^^^-^and-^- (See §287.) 

. ^- ^^ = M. §284 

rect. AC AB ^^ ^ j, 

396. Gob. Two rectangles having equal bases are to each 
other as their altitudes. 
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Proposition IT. Thkorkm. 



397. Two rectangles are to each other as the products 
of their bases by their altitudes. 





Let S and IT be two fectaa^es, hmwia^ for their Umb b and b', 
and lor their altitiides a and a", lespectrr^. 

To prwre that -^ = -r r;* 

Proof. Construct the rectangle S, with its base equal to that 
of J?, and its altitude equal to that of i^. 

B m 

The products of the corresponding members of these equa- 
tioisgive jj ,3^ J 

Q.B.n. 



Then 



and 



§396 



§395 



M" m'xV 



£s. St9L Itiid tbft i^tto of a leettngalar lawn 7t jaids by ^ jaids to 
a gnsB ttuf IS ineliiB hjr 14 inebes. 

£s.S50l Iliid tbft ratted €if a i«dtu^alu>cflait3raid 
yaor^ to a Haigpistocit^ 3^ kKhes b^r 1$ inebea. 

£a. SSKL A sqoar^ and a 

£s. 3SSt Oh a entain anqpt lb» liMari 

■oa^r aeireB aw niftmnatad 4Mi Ibia 
s 1 ioMdb? 



VlOD yards. 



seafoisl i 
bya 



t8^& 



Hoi 
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Peoposition m. Theobem. 

398. The area of a rectangle is equal to the product 
of its base by its aliitude. 




■0 



Let K be a rectangle, 1) Ita base, and a Its altitude. 
To prove that the area ofR = aXh. 
Pnxrf . Let U be the unit of surface. 



R 



I X b 



< b, g 397 

{two rectangle are to each other as the producU of (Aeir hatm and altitude»). 
But — = the number of units of surface in It. § 393 



U 



•. the area ai R = a X b. 



Q.B.D. 

399. Scholium. When the base and altitude each contain 
the linear unit an integral number of times, this proposition 
ia rendered evident by dividing the figure into squares, each 



equal to the unit of surface. Thus, if the base contains seven 
linear units, and the altitude four, the figure may be divided 
into tmnty-e^ht squares, each equal to the unit of surface. 
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Proposition IV. Theorem. 



400. The area of a parallelogram is equal to the 
product of its base by its altitude. 





Let AEFD be a parallelogram, b its baee, and a its altitude. 

To prove that the area of the O AEFD = a X b. 

ihooi. From A draw AB II to DC to meet FE produced. 

Then the figure ABCD is a rectangle, with the same base 
and the same altitude as the O AEFD, § 167 

The rt. A ABE and DCii^ are equal. § 151 

For AB = CD, and AE = DF. § 178 

Prom ABFD take the A DCF; the rect. ABCD is left. 

From ABFD take the A ABE, the O AEFD is left. 

.-. rect. ABCD =c= O AEFD. Ax. 3 

But the area of the rect. ABCD = a X b. § 398 

.-. the area of the O AEFD = a X b. Ax. 1 

Q. B. D. 

401. Cor. 1. Parallelograms having equal bases and equal 
altitudes are equivalent. 

402. Cor. 2. Parallelograms having equal bases are to each 
other as their altitudes; parallelograms having equal alti- 
tudes are to each other as their bases; any two parallelo- 
grams are to each other as the products of their bases by 
their altitudes. 
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Proposition V. Theorem. 

4 

403. The area of a tiiangle is equal to half tJie 
product of its base by its altitude. 



Let a be the altitude and b the base of the triangle ABC. 
To prove that the area of the A ABC = ^a X b. 
Proof. Consti-uct on AB and BC the parallelograin ABCH, 
Then A ABC =iCJ ABCJf. § 179 

The area of the EJABCH=aXb. § 400 

Therefore, the area of A ABC = ^a X b. Ax. 7 

Q. B. D. 

404. Cor. 1. Triangles having equal bases and equal alii- 
tudes are equivalent, 

405. Cor. 2. Triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes; triangles having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases; any two triangles are to each 
other as the products of their bases by their altitudes, 

406. Cor. 3. TJie product of the legs of a right triangle is 
equal to the product of the hypotenuse by the altitude from 
the vertex of the right angle. 



Ex. 363. The lines which join the middle point of either diagonal of a 
quadrilateral to the opposite vertices divide the quadrilateral into two 
equivalent parts. 
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Pbopositiok YL Thborkm. 



407. The area of a trapezoid is equal to half the sum 
of its bases multiplied by the altitude. 



E h' 




JL F ^ B 

Let b and b' be the bases and a the altitude of the trapezoid ABCH. 

To prove that the area of ABCH = J a (ft -h ft'). 
Proof. Draw the diagomJ AC. 

Then the area of the A ABC = J a X ft, 
and the area of the A ARC = J a X ft'. § 403 

.-. the area of ABCH = J a (ft + ft'). Ax. 2 

Q. B. D. 

408. CoR. The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product 
of the median by the altitude, § 190 

409. Scholium. The area of an irr^ular polygon may be 
found by dividing the poly- 
gon into triangles, and by find- 
ing the area of each of these 
triangles separately. Or, we 
may draw the longest diago- 
nal, and let fall perpendiculars 
upon this diagonal from the 
other vertices of the polygon. 

The sum of the areas of the right triangles, rectangles, and 
trapezoids thus formed is the area of the polygon. 
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Proposition VII. Theorem. 

410. The areas of two triangles which have an angle 
of the one equal to an angle of the other are to each 
other as the products of the sides inclvding the equal 
angles. 




Let the triangles ABC and ADS have the common angle A. 



To prove that 



Proof. 



Now 



and 



A ABC AB XAC 
A ADE ~~ ADXAE 

Draw BjEJ. 

A ABC ^ AG 
AABE'^ AE' 

A ABE AB 



§ 406 



A ADE AD 

The products of the first members and of the second members 
of these equalities give 

A ABC ABXAC 

Q.B.D. 



A ADE ADxAE 



354. The areas of two triangles which have an angle of the one 
supplementary to an angle of the other are to each other as the products 
of the sides including the supplementary angles. 
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COMPARISON OF POLYGONS. 

Proposition VIII. Theorem. 

41L The areas of two similar triangles are to each 
other as the squares of any two homologous sides. 





Let the two similar triangles be ACB and A^CB'. 

AACB IF 



To prove that 



AA'C'B' A'B 



2 



Proof. Draw the altitudes CO and C0\ 



Tiien 



AACB 



AB X CO AB CO 



— = y < 



§405 



A A'CB' A'B' X CO' A'B' CO' 
(tioo S^ are to each other as the products of their bases by tfieir aUUudes). 

AB CO 



But 



A'B' CO 



trki' 



§361 



(the homologous aUUvdes of two similar A have the same ratio as any two 

homologous sides), 

CO AB 

Substitute, .in the above equality, for •^^, its equal ^7gi> 



then 



AACB AB AB IF 



AA'CB' A'B' A'B* A'B** 



Q.B.]> 



Ex. 355. Prove this proposition by § 410. 
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Proposition IX. Theorem. 



412. The areas of two similar polygons are to each 
other as the squares of any two homologous sides. 





Let S and S' denote the areas of the two similar polygons ABC 
etc. and A3'C^ etc. 

To prove that S : S' = AB^ :A^'\ 

Proof. By drawing all the diagonals from any homologous 
vertices £J and £J', the two similar polygons are divided into 

§ 365 

§411 



similar triangles. 
;9 



AK A ABE ^BE\ ABCE 
"Zb^ AAB'E' \B'E'y AB'C'E' 

A ABE ^ ABCE ^ A CPE 
IS, ^ ^,^,^ " AB'C'E'" A C'D'E ' 

A ABE -{- ABCE -\- ACDE A ABE IT? 

A A'B'E? + A 5' C'J^ 4- A C^D'J^ A AB'E^ 2^P 



§335 



Q.B.D. 



413. Cor. 1. The areas of two similar polygons are to each 
other as the squares of any two homologous lines. 

414. Cor. 2. The homologous sides of two similar polyg<fns 
have the same ratio as the square roots of their areas. 
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Pbopositioh' X. Theorem. 

415. The square cm the hypotenuse of a right triangle 
is equivalent to the sum of the squares on the two legs. 

Let BE, CH, AF be sqoaies on tlie tbxee odes of tiie rij^ tri- 
an^ ABC. 

To prove that BE ^ CH + AF. 

Pioof • Through A draw AL II to 
CE, and draw AD and CF, 

Since A BACy BAG, and CAH 
are rt A, CAGdJidBAM^xe straight 



lines. 
The 
For 



A ABD = A FBa 
BD = BC, 
BA = BFy 

Z.ABD = Z.FBC, 



§90 
§ 143 




L JS 



_ 168 
and Z.ABD = Z.FBC, Ax. 2 

(eoLch being the man ttfa rl Z^mmi tha ZABC). 
Kow the rectangle BL is doable the A ABD, 

{hamng the same bcae BD, and the acane altitudej the dutance beboem the 

II. AL and BD), 

and the square AF is double the A FBC, 
{havijig the same base FB, and the aame attitude ABj, 

•'. the rectangle BL is equivalent to the square AF. Ax. 6 
In like manner^ by drawing AE and BK, it may be proved 

that the rectangle CL is equivalent to the square CH. 

Hence, the square BE, the sum of the rectangles BL and CL, 

is equivsJent to the sum of the squares CffBsid AF. q.b.]>. 

416. Cob. The square on either leg qf a right triangle is 
equivalent to the difference of the sqwere on the hypotenuse 
and the square on the e^her leg^ 
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THEOREMS. 

Ex. 356. The square constructed upon the sum of two straight lines 
is equivalent to the sum of the squares constructed upon these two lines, 
increased by twice the rectangle of these lines. 

Let AB and BC be the two straight lines, and AC their sum. Con- 



struct the squares AGGK and ABED upon AC and 
AB^ respectively. Prolong BE and DE until they 
meet KG and CG, respectively. Then we have the 
square EFGH, with sides each equal to BC. Hence, 
the square ACGK is the sum of the squares ABED 
and EFGH, and the rectangles DEHK and BCFE, 
the dimensions of which are equal to AB and BC. 



B C 



D 



K 



H" G 



Ex. 357. The square constructed upon the difference of two straight 
lines is equivalent to the smn of the squares constructed upon these two 
lines, diminished by twice the rectangle of these lines. 

Let AB and ^C be the two straight lines, and BC their difference. 



Construct the square ABFG upon AB, the square 
ACKH upon AC, and the square BE DC upon BC 
(as shown in the figure) . Prolong ED to meet AGiaL. 
The dimensions of the rectangles LEFG and HKDL 
are AB and AC, and the square BCDE is evidently 
the difference between the whole figure and the simi of 
these rectangles ; that is, the square constructed upon 
BC is equivalent to the sum of the squares constructed 



K 

1 
\C 



j^\. J 



D 



Q 



E 



F 



upon AB and AC, diminished by twice the rectangle of AB and AC. 



Ex. 358. The difference between the squares constructed upon two 
straight lines is equivalent to the rectangle of the sum and difference of 
these lines. 

Let ABDE and BCGF be the squares constructed upon the two 
straight lines AB and BC. The difference between 
these squares is the polygon A CGFDE, which is com- 
posed of the rectangles ACHE and GFDH. Prolong 
AE and CH to I and K, respectively, making EI and 
HK each equal to BC, and draw IK. The rectangles 
GFDH and EHKI are equal. The difference between 
the squares ABDE and BCGF is then equivalent to 
the rectangle ACKI, which has for dimensions AI, 
equal to AB + BC, and EH, equal to AB - BC. 
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Kz. 369. The arm of a rhombus is eqoal to half the pfrodoct of its 
diagonals. 

Ex. 360. Two is4)fioeIe8 triangles are equivalent if their l^s are equal 
each to each, and the altitude of one is equal to half the base of the other. 

Ex. 361. The area of a circumscribed polygon is equal to half the 
product of its perimeter by the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Ex. 3€2. Two parallelograms are equal if two adjacent sides of the one 
are equal, respectively, to two adjacent sides of the other, and the included 
angles are supplementary. 

Ex. 363. If ABC is a right tr iangl e, C th e vertffl c o f the right angle, 
BD a line cutting AC in A then S^ -f A(f = Z? -f 5c*. 

Ex. 364. Upon the sides of a right triangle as homologous sides three 
dmilar polygons are constructed. Prove that the polygon upon the 
hyx)otenuse is equivalent to the sum of the polygons upon the l^ps. 

Ex. 365. If the middle points of two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
are joined, a triangle is formed which is equivalent to one eighth of the 
parallelogram. 

Ex. 366. If any point within a parallelogram is joined to the four ver- 
tices, the sum of either pair of triangles having parallel bases is equivalent 
to half the parallelc^ram. 

Ex. 367. Every straight line drawn through the intersection of the 
diagonals of a parallelogram divides the parallelogram into two equal 
parts. 

Ex. 368. The line which joins the middle points of the bases of a trape- 
zoid divides the trapezoid into two equivalent parts. 

Ex. 369. Every straight line drawn through the middle point of the 
median of a trapezoid cutting both bases divides the trapezoid into two 
equivalent parts. 

Ex. 370. If two straight lines are drawn from the middle point of either 
leg of a trapezoid to the ppi>0€dte vertices, the triangle thus formed is 
equivalent to half the trapezoid. 

Ex. 371. The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product of one of the 
legs by the distance from this leg to the middle point of the other leg. 

Ex. 372. The figure whose vertices are the middle points of the 
of any quadrilateral is equivalent to half the qoadrilatenL 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Proposition XI. Problem. 

417. To construct a square equivalent to the sum of 
two given squares. 





Bk 






^i 



5 






Let R and R^ be two given squares. 
To construct a square equivalent to H' + ^. 

Construct the rt. Z. A. 

Take AC equal to a side of B\ 

and AB equal to a side of E ; and draw BC, 

Construct the square S, having each of its sides equal to BC, 

Then S is the square required. 

Proof. W =0= AC^ + AF, § 416 

(the square on the hypotenuse of a rt. A is equivalent to the sum of the 

squares on the two legs). 

.\S ^E' + B. 

Q.E.F. 



Ex. 373. If the perimeter of a rectangle is 72 feet, and the length is 
equal to twice the width, find the area. 

Ex. 374. How many tiles 9 inches long and 4 inches wide will be 
required to pave a path 8 feet wide surrounding a rectangular court 
120 feet long and 36 feet wide ? 

Ex. 375. The bases of a trapezoid are 16 feet and 10 feet ; each leg is 
equal to 6 feet. Find the area of the trapezoid. 
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Proposition XIL Problem. 

418. To construct a square equivalent to the difference 
of two given squares. 



% 






r 



Let R be the smaller ^uaie and H' the larger. 
To construct a square equivalent to R^ — R. 

Construct the rt, Z.A, 
Take AB equal to a side of R. 
From ^ as a centre, with a radius equal to a side of R% 

describe an arc cutting the line AX at C. 
Construct the square S, having eac}i of its sides equal to AC, 
Then S is the square required. 

Proof. 2^' =0= 'BC^ - Iff, § 416 

ifM square on eitker leg of a rt. A is equivalent to the difference of the 



square on the hypotenuse and the square on the other leg), 

.*. >S =0= R^ — R,. 



Q.B.F. 



Ex. 376. Constnict a square equivalent to the sum of two squares 
whose sides are 3 inches and 4 inches, 

Ex. 377. Construct a square equivalent to the difference of two squares 
whose sides are 2^ inches and 2 inches. 

Ex. 378. Find the side of a square equivalent to the sum of two squares 
whose sides are 24 feet and 32 feet 

Ex. 379. Find the side of a square equivalent to the difference of two 
squares whose sides are 24 feet and 40 feet 

Ex. 380. A rhomhus contidns 100 square feet, and the length of one 
diagonal la 10 feet Find the length of the other diagcHiaL 
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Proposition XIIL Problem. 

419. To construct a polygon similar to two given simi- 
lar polygons and equivalent to their mm. 



/'^v 
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B" 




Let R and R^ be two similar polygons, and AB and A^'' two 
homologous sides. 

To construct a similar polygon equivalent to B-h ^'. 

Construct the rt. Z P. 

Take FIT equal to A'B', and FO equal to AB. 

Draw Off, and take A"B" equal to Off. 

Upon A'^B", homologous to AB, construct B" similar to B. 

Then B" is the polygon required. 

Proof. 



FO' + Fff''=Off\ 



§415 



Put for FO, Fff, and Off their equals AB, A'B\ and A''W\ 

2P 



Then 
Now 



B 



^ B' A'B^ 
\y and — = 



By addition^ 



B^-B' 2^ + 1^ 



i8 



.\B''^B-\-W. 



= 1. 



§412 



Ax. 2 



Q.B.F. 
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Proposition XIV. Pboblsm. 

420. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given 
polygon. 

c D 




Let ABCDHE be the given polygon. 

To construct a triangle equivalent to the given polygon. 

Let D, H, and E be any three consecutive vertices of the 
polygon. Draw the diagonal DE. 

From H draw HF II to DE. 

Produce AE to meet HF at Fy and draw DF. 

Again, draw CF, and draw DK H to CF to meet AF pro- 
duced at JT, and draw CK. 

In like manner continue to reduce the number of sides of 
the polygon until we obtain the A CIK. 

Then A CIK is the triangle required. 

Proof. The polygon ABCDF has one side less than the poly- 
gon ABCDHE, but the two polygons are equivalent. 

For the part ABODE is common, 

and the A DEF =c= A DEH, § 404 

(for the bate DE is common^ and their vertices F amd H are in the line 

FH ii to the base). 

In like manner it may to proved that 

ABCK o« ABCDF, and CIK ^ ABCK. q.^. p. 
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Proposition XV. Problem. 

421. To construct a square equivalent to a given par- 
allelogram. 

/ ! J ]J^ 1 i....x 

I) N ^ 




a 



Let ABCD be the paraUelogram, b its base, and a its altitude. 

To construct a square equivalent to the O ABCD, 

Upon a line MX take MN equal to a, NO equal to b. 

Upon MO as a diameter, describe a semicircle. 

At N erect NP JL to MO, meeting the circumference at P. 

Then the square R, constructed upon a line equal to NP, is 
equivalent to the O ABCD. 

Proof. MN:NP = NP:NO, §370 

(a ± let faU from any point of a circumference to the diameter is the mean 
proportional between the segments of the diameter), 

.'. nP = MN xNO^aXb. § 327 

Therefore, E =o^ CJ AB CD. q. b. f. 

422. Cob. 1. A square may be constntcted equivalent to a 
given triangle^ by taking for its side the mean proportional 
between the base and half the altitude of the triangle. 

423. Cor. 2. A square may be constructed equivalent to a 
given polygon^ by first reducing the polygon to an equivalent 
triangle^ and then constructing a square equivalent to the 
triangle. 
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Proposition XVI. Problem. 

42/L To construct aparcdldogram equivalent to a given 
square, and having the sum of its base and altitude equal 
to a given line. 





Let R be the given square, and let the sum of the base and alti- 
tude of the required parallelogram be equal to the given line MN. 

To construct a O equivalent to Ry with the sum of its base 
and altitude equxil to MN, 

Upon MN as a diameter, describe a semicircle. , 

At M erect MP, a J_ to MNy equal to a side of the given 
square R, 

Draw FQ \\\jo MN, cutting the circumference at S, 

Draw SC ± to MN 

Any O having CM for its altitude and CN for its base is 
equivalent to R 



Proof. 



SC = FM. 
•*. SC = FM = ICm 



§§ 104, 180 



But MC: SC= SCiCNy § 370 

{a ±let faU from any pobU of a circun\fennce to the diameter is the mean 



proportional between ths segments of the diamder). 



Then 



SC^^MCy. CN 



§327 

Q.S.P. 

NoTfi« This problem may be stated as follows : 

7\) c<m<(ni«(liDO jCmiyAt ImiestkeswinaMdpfodMdofwkkkQTekwnmL 
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Pboposition XVII. Problem. 

425. To construct a paraUdogram equivalent to a 
given squarCj and having the difference of its base and 
attitude equal to a given line. 

s 





JL 



.J 




Let R be the given square, and let the difierenoe of the base and 
altitude of the leqaired paiallelog^iam be eqnal to the given line MN. 

To construct a O equivalent to R, with the difference of the 
hose and altitude equal to MN, 

Upon the given line MN as a diameter, describe a circle. 

From M draw MS, tangent to the O, and equal to a side of 
the given square R. 

Through the centre of the O draw SB intersecting the cir- 
cumference at C and B, 

Then any O, as R\ having SB for its base and SC for its 
altitude^ is equivalent to R. 

Proof. SB:SM=SM: SC, § 381 

(if from a point vjithout aOa secarU and a tangent are drawn, the tangent is 
the mean proportional between the whole secant and the eztemal segment). 

Then SM^ =o^ SB X SC, § 327 

and the difference between SB and SC is the diameter of the 
O, that is, JfN. q.b.p. 

Note. This problem may be stated : To construct two straight lines 
the difference and product of which are known. 
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Proposition XVIII. Problem. 

426. To construct a polygon simiiar to a given poly- 
gon P and equivalent to a given polygon Q. 
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Let P and Q be the two given polygons, and AB a side of P. 
To construct a polygon similar to P and equivalent to Q. 

Find squares equivalent to P and Q, § 423 

and let m and n respectively denote their sides. 
Find A^B^y the fourth proportional to m, n, and AB, § 386 
Upon A^By homol(^us to AB^ construct P* similar to P. 



Then 


P'^Q. 




KfOOl* 


m:n = AB : A^B^, 


Const. 




.\m^:n^ = AB':A'B^. 


§338 


But 


P =0= m*, and C =0= «*. 
.\P:Q=^m^:n^=^AB':A'B^. 


Const. 


But 


PiP'^AEtzA'BT. 


§412 




..PiQ^PiP". 


Ax. 1 




.\P<^Q. 


9.B.F. 



Bx. ^1^ To oouMTQCt a «qo«re «qxiivi}eiit to iSbt snm c^' aay smnbea- 
of given squared. 

Ek. S$2. To (MffMStanact A pcdygoin MmiUr to livo fi^ 
a&4 eqtitvWtont to tlioir ^^ftereiioe. 
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Proposition XIX. Problem. 

427. To construct a square which shaU have a given 
ratio to a given square. 




/ oc 

t 

m 



\ 
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Let R be the given square, and — the given ratio. 

To (xmstT^cct a square which shall be to M as n is to m. 

Take AB equal to a side of It, and draw -4y, making any 
convenient angle with AB. 

On Ay take AU equal to m, ^F equal to n, and draw HB. 

Draw FC II to FB meeting AB produced at C. 

On -4(7 as a diameter, describe a semicircle. 

At B erect the J_ BD, meeting the semicircumference at D, 

Then BD is a side of the square required. 

Proof. Denote AB hy a, BC by b, and BD by x, 

Now a:x = x:b. § 370 

Therefore, a*:x^==a:b. § 337 

But a:b = m:n. § 342 

Therefore, a^:x^ = m:n. Ax. 1 

By inversion, x*:a* = mm. § 331 

Hence, the square on BD will have the same ratio to ^ as 
n has to m, q.b.p 
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Propositiok XX. Problkv. 

428. To construct a polygon similar to a given poly- 
gon and having' a given ratio to it. 




/^^, 
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Let S be the ghren polygoii, and — Hk ghpen ndo. 

To construct a polygon sitnilar to Ry which shall be to R as 
n is to nu 

Constract a line A^B\ sucli that the square cm A^B* shall be 
to the square on AB as n is to tm. § 427 

Upon A^B'y as a side homologous to AB, construct the poly- 
gon S similar Ui R. § 391 

Then S is the polygon required. 

Pnwf. S:R = A'B^:AB'. §412 

But AJW : aS^ = n:m. Const. 

Therefore, S : R = nim. Ax. 1 

_- Q.B.F. 

Ex. 383. To constTDCt a triangle . equivalent to a gtveik triangle, and 
having one side equal to a given length I. 

Sz. 384. To transform a triangle into an equivalfflit right triangle. 

Sz. 385. To transform a given triangle into an equivalent right tri- 
angle, having one 1^ equal to a given length. 

£z. 386. To transform a given triangle into an equivalent right tri- 
angle, having the hypotenuse equal to a given length. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Ex. 387. To transform a triangle ABC into an equivalent triangle, 
having a side equal to a given length Z, and an angle equal to angle BAG. 

Upon AB (produced if necessary), take AD equal to I, draw BE II to 
CD, meeting AC (produced if necessary) at E, A BED =0= A BEC. 

Ex. 388. To transform a given triangle into an equivalent isosceles tri- 
angle, having the base equal to a given length. 

To construct a triangle equivalent to : 
Ex. 389. The sum of two given triangles. 

Ex. 390. The difference of two given triangles. 

Ex. 391. To transform a given triangle into an equivalent equilateral 
triangle. 

To transform a parallelogram into an equivalent : 

Ex. 392. Parallelogi-am having one side equal to a given length. 

Ex. 393. Parallelogram having one angle equal to a given angle. 

Ex. 394. Rectangle having a given altitude. 

To transform a square into an equivalent : 
Ex. 395. Equilateral triangle. 

Ex. 396. Right triangle having one leg equal to a given length. 

Ex. 397. Rectangle having one side equal to a given length. 

To construct a square equivalent to : 
Ex. 398. Five eighths of a given square. 

Ex. 399. Three fifths of a given pentagon. 

Ex. 400. To divide a given triangle into two equivalent parts by a line 
through a given point P in one of the sides. 

Ex. 401. To find a point within a triangle, such that the lines joining 
this point to the vertices shall divide the triangle into three equivalent 
parts. 

Ex. 402. To divide a given triangle into two equivalent parts by a line 
parallel to one of the sides. 

Ex. 403. To divide a given triangle into two equivalent parts by a line 
perpendicular to one of the sides. 
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PBOBLBMS OF COMPUTATION. 
404. To find the area of an equilateral triangle in terms of its side. 
Denote the side by a, the altitude by h, and the area by 8. 

Then ^« = a2 - ^ =^ = ^ x 3. 5 872 

4 4 4 



Bnfc 



2 




• ax* 
^= 2 • 




...5 = ?x«^ = 
2 2 


a>V3 
4 



S403 




Sz. 405. To find the area of a triangle in terms of its sides. 



By Ex. 312, A = - V«(« - a)(« - 6)(a - c). 





b 2 



Hence, S = - x - V«(« - a)(« - 6)(« - c) §403 




= V«(« - a) (« - 6) (« - c). 

1^. 406. To find the area of a triangle in trams of the radius of the 
circumscribed circle. 

If i? denotes the radius of the circumscribed circle, and h the altitude 
of the triangle, we have, by § 384, 

b x c = 2R X h. 

Multiply by a, and we have, 

axb X c = 2R x a x h. 

But axh = 2S, 

.-. a X 6 X c = 4 B X S. 



403 




4R 



£^^ ^ 



Show that the radius of the circumscribed circle is equal to 



is' 
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Ex. 407. Find the area of a right triangle, if the length of the hypote- 
nuse is 17 feet and the length of one leg is 8 feet. 

Ex. 408. Find the ratio of the altitudes of two equivalent triangles, if 
the base of one is three times that of the other. 

Ex. 409. The bases of a trapezoid are 8 feet and 10 feet, and the alti- 
tude is 6 feet Find the base of the equivalent rectangle that has an 
equal altitude. 

Ex. 410. Find the area of a rhombus, if the sum of its diagonals is 
12 feet, and their ratio is 3 : 5. 

Ex. 411. Find the area of an isosceles right triangle, if the hypotenuse 
is 20 feet. 

Ex. 412. In a right triangle the hypotenuse is 13 feet, one leg is 5 feet 
Find the area. 

Ex. 413. Find the area of an isosceles triangle, if base = &, and leg = c. 

Ex. 414. Find the area of an equilateral triangle, if one side = 8 feet. 

Ex. 415. Find the area of an equilateral triangle, if the altitude = h. 

Ex. 416. A house is 40 feet long, 30 feet wide, 25 feet high to the roof, 
and 35 feet high to the ridge-pole. Find the number of square feet in its 
entire exterior surface. 

Ex. 417. The sides of a right triangle are as 3 : 4 : 5. The altitude upon 
the hypotenuse is 12 leet. Find the area. 

Ex. 418. Find the area of a right triangle, if one leg = a, and the alti- 
tude upon the hyx)otenuse = h, 

Ex. 419. Find the area of a triangle, if the lengths of the sides are 
104 feet. 111 feet, and 175 feet 

Ex. 420. The area of a trapezoid is 700 square feet The bases are 
30 feet and 40 feet, respectively. Find tlie altitude. 

Ex. 421. ABCD is a trapezium ; AB = 87 feet, BC = 119 feet, CD = 
41 feet, DA = 169 feet, ^ C = 200 feet Find the area. 

Ex. 422. What is the area of a quadrilateral circimiscribed about a 
circle whose radius is 25 feet, if the perimeter of the quadrilateral is 400 
feet ? What is the area of a hexagon that has a perimeter of 400 feet and 
is circumscribed about the same circle of 25 feet radius (Ex. 361) ? 

Ex. 423. The base of a triangle is 15 feet, and its altitude is 8 feet 
find the perimeter of an equivalent rhombus, if the altitude is 6 feet 
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Ee. 42^ Upon the diagonal ctf a recUn^ 24 feet by 10 feet s trians^ 
to the rectangle IS ooDstroclfid. What is its altitude ? 



Ea. 42&. Find the side <^ a square eqniTalent to a tnpesoid whose bases 
are 56 feet and 44 feet, and eadi kg is 10 £eeL 

Ee. 426. Through a point P in the side AB of a triang^ ABC, a line 
is drawn paralld to BC so as to diiide the tnang^ into two eqoiTalent 
parts. Find the value of AP in terms (tf AK 

Ea. 4S7. What part of a paralld<^;ram is the triang^ cot off by a line 
from one vertex to the middle point of one of the <^ipoBite sides f 

Ee. 43A. In two similar polygons, two faomolagoos sides are 15 feet 
and 25 f eeL The area of the first polygon is 450 square feet. Find the 
area oi the second polygon. 

Ex.429. Thebaseof atiiangleis32feet,itsaltitode20feeL What is 
the area of the tiiangle cat off by s line par^lM to the base at s distance 
of 15 feet fxx>m the base ? 

Ex. 490. The ades of two eqnilatenl triangles are S feet and 4 feet^ 
Find the ade of an equilateral tiiangle eqniraleal to their smn. 

Ee. 431. If the fiade of one equilateral triangle is eqnal to the altitode 
of another, what is the ratio of their areas ? 

Ex. 432. The sides of a triangle are 10 feet, 17 feet, and 21 feet. Find 
the areas of the parts into whidi the triangle is ^Tided by the bisectcK' of 
the angle formed by the first two ades. 

Ex. 433. In a trapesoid, one base is 10 feet, the aldtode is 4 feet, the 
area is 32 square f eeL Find the length of a line drawn b e twm i i the legs 
parallel to the bases and distant 1 foot from the lower base. 

Ex. 434. The diagonals of a ibomtRis are 90 yards and 120 yards, 
reqiectivdy. Find the area, the length of one ade, and the perpendicu- 
lar distance between two parallel ades. 

Ex. 43S. Find the number of square feet of carpet tha;t are reqpiired to 
clover a triangular floor whose ades are, respectively, 26 feet, SSIeet, and 
51 feet 

Ee. 496. If the aHitode I of a trian^ is increased by a lei^;th m, how 
nQchniQSt be taken from the base a that the area may remain the same? 

Ex. 437. Find the area ol a Tk:bt trian^^ hairing gi^en the segments 
p^ 9^ into whidi th« bypoMDiBse is divided h^ a perpeDfioolar dmwn to 
^10 hypoiMnsi tiwa the ^9«tSK of Qie x?g^ s^^ 
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429. Def. a regular polygon is a polygon which is both 
equilateral and equiangular. The equilateral triangle and the 
square are examples. 

Proposition I. Theorem. 

430. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is a 
regular polygon. 

a 




Let ABC etc. be an equilateral polygon inacribed in a circle. 

To prove that the polygon ABC etc, is a regular polygon. 

Proof. The arcs AB, BG, CD, etc., are equal. § 243 

Hence, arcs ABC, BCD, etc., are equal. Ax. 2 

Therefore, arcs GFA, DFB, etc., are equal. Ax. 3 

Therefore, A A, B, C, etc., are equal. § 289 

Therefore, the polygon ABC etc. is a regular polygon, being 
equilateral and equiangular. § 429 

Q.B.D 
211 
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Proposition II. Theorem. 



43L A circle may be circumscribed about j and a circle 
may he inscribed in, any regular polygon. 




Let ABCDE be a regular polygon. 

1. To prove that a circle may he circumscribed about 
ABCDE. 

Proof. Let be the centre of the circle which may be passed 



through A, By and C. 

Draw OAy OB, OC, and OD. 

Then ZABC = ZBCD, 

and 

By subtraction, 



Z OBG = Z OCB. 



§ 258 



§429 
§145 
Ax. 3 



Z OBA = Z OCD. 

The A OBA and OCD are equal § 143 

For Z OBA = Z OCD, 

OB = OC, § 217 

and AB= CD. § 429 

.-. OA = OD. § 128 

.*. the circle passing through A, B, C, passes through D. 

In like manner it may be proved that the circle passing 
through B, C, and D also passes through JSi and so on. 
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Therefore, the circle described from as a centre, with a 
radius OA, will be circumscribed about the polygon. § 231 

2. To prove that a circle may he inscribed in ABGDE. 

Proof. Since the sides of the regular polygon are equal 
chords of the circumscribed circle, they are equally distant 
from the centre. § 249 

Therefore, the circle described from as a centre, with the 
distance from to a side of the polygon as a radius, will be 
inscribed in the polygon (§ 232). q.b.d. 

432. Dep. The radius of the circumscribed circle, OAy is 
called the radius of the polygon. 

433. Def. The radius of the inscribed circle, OF, is called 
the apothem of the polygon. 

434. Dep. The common centre, 0, of the circumscribed and 
inscribed circles is called the centre of the polygon. 

435. Def. The angle between radii drawn to the extremi- 
ties of any side is called the angle at the centre of the polygon. 

By joining the centre to the vertices of a regular polygon, 
the polygon can be decomposed into as many equal isosceles 
triangles as it has sides. 

436. Cor. 1. The angle at the centre of a regular polygon 
is equal to four right angles divided by the number of sides 
of the polygon, Hence^ the angles at the centre of any regu- 
lar polygon are all equal. 

437. Cor. 2. The radius drawn to any vertex of a regular 
polygon bisects the angle at the vertex, 

438. Cor. 3. The angle at the centre of a regular polygon 
and an interior angle of the polygon are supplementary. 

For A FOB and FBO are complementary. § 135 

•'• their doubles AOB and FBC are supplementary. Ax. 6 
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Proposition III. Theorem. 

439. If the circumference of a circle is divided into 
any number of equal arcs, tJie chords joining the suc- 
cessive points of division form a regular inscribed poly- 
gon ; and the tangents drawn at the points of division 
form a regular circumscribed polygon. 




Suppose the circumference divided into equal arcs AB, BC, etc. 
Let AB, BCy etc., be the chords, FB6, GCH, etc., the tangents. 

1. To prove that ABODE is a regular polygon. 

Proof. The sides AB, BC, CD, etc., aie equal. § 241 

Therefore, the polygon is regular. § 430 

2. To prove that FGHIK is a regular polygon. 

Proof. The A AFB, BGG, CHD, etc., are all equal isosceles 
triangles. §§ 295, 139 

.•. A F, G, ff, etc., are equal, and FB, BG, GC, etc., are equal. 

.-. FG = GH = HI, etc. Ax. 6 

.•. FGHIK is a regular polygon. § 429 

Q.B.D. 

440. Cor. 1. Tangents to a circle at the vertices of a regular 
inscribed polygon form a regular circumscribed polygon of 
the same number of sides as the inscribed polygon. 
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441. Cob. 2. Tangents to a circle at the middle points of 
the arcs subtended hy the sides of a regular inscribed polygon 
form a circumscribed regular polygon^ 
whose sides are parallel to the sides of 
the inscribed polygon and whose vertices 
lie on the radii (^prolonged) of the inn 
scribed polygon. 

For two corresponding sides, AB and 
A'B\ are perpendicular to OM (§§ 248, 
254), and are pai-allel (§ 104) ; and the tangents MB^ and NB\ 
intersecting at a point equidistant from OM and ON (§ 261), 
intersect upon the bisector of the Z. MON (§ 162) ; that is, 
upon the radius OB. § 437 

442. Cor. 3. If the vertices of a regular inscribed polygon 
are joined to the middle points of the arcs sub- 
tended by the sides of the polygon^ the joining 
lines form a regular inscribed polygon of 
double the number of sides. 

443. Cor. 4. Tangents at the middle points 
of the arcs between adjacent points of contact 
of the sides of a regular circumscribed poly- 
gon form a regular circumscribed polygon of m 
double the number of sides. 

444. Cor. 5. The perimeter of an inscribed polygon is 
less than the perimeter of an inscribed polygon of double 
the number of sides ; and the perimeter of a circumscribed 
polygon is greater than the perimeter of a circumscribed 
polygon of double the number of sides. 

For two sides of a triangle are together greater than the 
third side. § 138 
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Proposition IV. Theorem. 

415. 7\oo regular polygons of the same number of 
sides are similar. 




Let Q «od Q" be two regular polysQBs, tath lunriiig m ridea. 

To prove that Q and Q^ are similar. 

Proof. The sum of the interior A of each pdljgxm is equal to 

(n- 2)2 It. A, §205 

ifJht mum of ike interior A afa polggom, U eqmal totK. A tmkem. ct moMi/ 

(n — 212 rt. A 
Eftch angle of either polygon = ^^ ^ j § 206 

{far ikt A <^ a reffid4a' pofygoti are aU equal, amd hemoe each Z tt eqmal to 

tkemem nftht A dtrndecl iy tMr manber). 

Henoe, the two polygons Q and Q^ are mutoally egpiiai^nlar. 

Since AB = BC, etc, and A'B' ^ B'C, etc, f 429 

ABiAB'^BCiB'<y,€^ 

Henoe, the two polygons have thor homologoas sides pro- 
portional. 

Therefore the two polygons are sxmilai. f 351 

Q.s.n. 

MS. Cor. TJte area$ qf two r^^ular poljfffong qf the 9a$ite 

number of mde9 are to each other ae the squares qf any two 

hoTHoloigous sides. § 412 
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Proposition V. Theorem. 

447. The perimeters of two regular polygons of the 
same number of sides are to each other as the radii of 
their circumscribed circles, and also as the radii of their 
inscribed circles. 

D' 
D 




A M B 




A' M' B' 



Let P and P" denote the perimeters, and (K the centres, of the 
two regular polygons. 

From 0, 0' draw OA, O'A', OB, O'B', and the Js OM, O'M'. 

To prove that F:F^ = OA: O'A^ = OM: O'W. 

Proof. Since the polygons are similar, 

F:F' = AB:A'B'. 

The A OAB and O^A'B' are isosceles. 



Now 
and 



OA:OB = O'A' : O'BK 
the A OAB and O'A'B' are similar. 
.\AB:A^B'=^OA:0*A', 
AB : A'B' = OM : O'W. 
.\F:F' = OA : O'A' = OMxO'W. 



§445 
§364 
§431 
§436 



§357 

§351 

Also, AB : A'B' = OM : O'W. § 361 

Ax. 1 

« Q. B. T>. 

448. CoR. The areas of two regular polygons of the same 
number of sides are to each other as the squares of the radii 
of the circumscribed circles^ and of the inscribed circles. § 413 
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Proposition YL THEORBif. 



449. If the number of sides of a regular inscribed 
polygon is indefinitely increased, the apothem of the 
polygon approaches the radius of the circle as its limit. 




Let AB be a side and OP the apothem of a regular polygon of n 
sides inscribed in the circle whose radios is OA. 

To prove that OP approaches OA as a limit, when n in- 
creases indefinitely. 

Proof. OP<OA, §97 

and OA-OPKAF. §138 

.-. OA-OP< AB, which is twice AP. § 245 

Kow, if ft is taken sufficiently great^ AB, and consequently 
OA — OP, can be made less than any assigned value^ however 
small, but cannot be made zero. 

Since OA — OP can be made less than any assigned value 
by increasing n, but cannot be made zero, OA is the limit of 
OP by the test for a limit. § 275 

Q. B. D. 

450. Cor. If the number of sides of a regular inscribed 
polygon is indefinitely increased^ the square of the apothem 
approaches the square of the radius of the circle as a limit. 

For OA'-OF^aF. §372 

But by taking n sufficiently great, AB and consequently AF, 
the half of AB, can be made less than any assigned value. 



RSq^l 
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Therefore, AP^, the product of AP by AP^ can be made less 
than any assigned value ; for the product of two finite factors 
approaches zero as a limit, if either factor approaches zero as 
a limit (§ 276) ; and for a still stronger reason, the product 
approaches zero as a limit, if each of the factors approaches 
zero as a limit. 

Proposition VII. Theorem. 

451. An arc of a circle is less than any line which 
envelops it and has the same extremities. 




Let ACB be an arc of a circle, and AB its chord. 

To prove that the arc A CB is less than anij other line which 
envelops this arc and terminates at A and B. 

Proof. Of all the lines that can be drawn, each to include 
the area ACB between itself and the chord AB, there must 
be at least one shortest line ; for all the lines are not equal. 

Now the enveloping line ADB cannot be the shortest; 
for drawing UCF tangent to the arc ACB at C, the line 
AECFB < AEDFB, since ECF < EDF. § 49 

In like manner it can be shown that no other enveloping 
line can be the shortest. Therefore, ACB is the shortest. 

Q.B.D. 

452. Cor. 1. The circumference of a circle is less than the 
perimeter of any polygon circumscribed about it. 

453. Cor. 2. Any convex curve is less than the perimeter 
of a polygon circumscribed ahouii it. 
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Proposition VIII. Thsorkk. 

454. The circumference of a circle is the limit which 
the perimeters of regular inscribed polygons and of stm- 
Uar circumscribed polygons approach, if the number of 
sides of the polygons is indefinitely increased ; and the 
area of a circle is the limit which the areas of these 
polygons approach. 




Let P and P' denote the lengths of the perimetersy AB and A^' 
two homologous sides, R and R^ the radii, of the polygons, and C 
the circumference of the circle. 

1. To prove that C is the limit of P and of P\ if the number 
of sides of the polygons is indefinitely increased. 

Proof. Since the polygons axe similar by hypothesis, 

F':F = E':E. § 447 

§333 
§327 



Therefore, 


F'-F:F = E'-B:E. 


Whence, 


B(F'-F)=F(E'-E). 


Therefore, 


F' P = J(i2' B). 




Now F is always less than G, 




.:F'-P<%(B'-B). 



§273 
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But -B' - B, which is less than A^C (§ 138), can be made 

less than any assigned quantity by increasing the number of 

G 
sides of the polygons ; and therefore — (E* — E) can be made 

less than any assigned quantity. § 276 

Hence, P^ — F can be made less than any assigned quantity. 

Since P' is always greater than G (§ 452), and P is always 
less than C (§ 273), the difference between C and either P' or 
P is less than the difference P' — P, and consequently can be 
made less than any assigned quantity, but cannot be made zero. 

Therefore, G is the common limit of P' and P. § 275 

Let K denote the area of the cirde, S the area of the inscribed 
polygon, and S' the area of the circumscribed polygon. 

2. To prove that K is the limit of S and S^, 

Proof. S':8=E'^:B^, §448 

By division, 8' - S: 8 = E^ - E'lE'. §333 

Whence 8' - 8 = -^(E'' - ET). 

Now K is always greater than 8. Ax. 8 

Therefore, 8'-8<^(E'^- E^). 

But^*"-^, which is equal to (^'-|-^)(^'-^), can be made 

less than any assigned quantity ; and therefore — {E*^ — E^) 

can be made less than any assigned quantity. § 276 

Hence, 8'— 8 can be made less than any assigned quantity. 

Since 8'>K always, and 8<K always (Ax. 8), the differ- 
ence between K and either 8* or 8 is less than the difference 
8' — 8, and consequently can be made less than any assigned 
quantity, but cannot be made zero. 

Therefore, K is the common limit of 8' and 8. § 275 

Q.B.DI 
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Proposition DL Thsorkm. 

455. Two circumferences have the same ratio as their 
radii. 





Let C and C be the circamferencesy R and It the ndii, of the two 
circles Q and Q'. 

To prove that CiCP = R:R\ 

Proof. Inscribe in the ® two similar regolar polygons, and 
denote their perimeters by P and P'. 

Then F:F' = E:E', § 447 

Conceive the number of sides of these regular polygons to 
be indefinitely increased, the polygons continuing similar. 
Then F and F' will have C and C" as limits. § 454 

But F : F' will always be equal to B : B', § 447 

.', C:Cr=^B:B'. §285 

Q. B. D. 

456. CoR. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter is constant. 

For C:Cr = B:B'. §455 

.\C:C' = 2B:2B'. §340 

By alternation, C:2B= C':2B'. § 330 

457. Def. The constant ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter is represented by the Greek letter tt. 

C 



458. CoR. TT = 



2B 



.'. C=27rB, 
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Proposition X. Theorem. 

459. The area of a regular polygon is equal to half 
the product of its apothem hy its perimeter. 




I ->c 



Let P represent the perimeter, R the apothem, and S the area of 
the regular polygon ABC etc. 

To prove that S = ilixF. 

Proof. Draw the radii OA, OB, OC, etc. 

The polygon is divided into as many A as it has sides. 

The apothem is the common altitude of these A, 

and the area of each A = ^ R multiplied by the base. § 403 

Hence, the area of all the A is equal to ^ ^ multiplied by 
the sum of all the bases. 

But the sum of the areas of all the A is equal to the area of 
the polygon. Ax; 9 

Ajid the sum of all the bases of the A is equal to the perim- 
eter of the polygon. Ax. 9 

.\ S = iR % P. Q.E.D. 

460. Def. In different circles similar arcs, similar sectors, 
and similar segments are such as correspond to eqtuil angles at 
the centre. 
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Proposition XL Theobem. 

46L The area of a circle is equal to half ilie produci 
of its radiics by its circumference. 

E 



B M O 



Let R r^reeent the radius, C the circumferenoe, and S the area, 
of the circle whose centre is 0. 

To prove that S=^R x G. 

Proof. Circumscribe any regular polygon about the circle^ 
and denote its perimeter by P, and its area by ^. 

Then S^ = ^BxP. §459 

Conceive the number of sides of the polygon to be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Then P approaches C as its limit, § 454 

^R X P approaches \R x C as its limit, § 279 

and S^ approaches S as its limit. § 454 

But 5' = i ^ X Py always. § 459 

.\S = \rxG. §284 

Q. B. D. 

462. Cor. 1. The area of a sector is equal to half the 
product of its radius hy its arc. 

For the sector and its arc are like parts of the circle and 
its circumference, respectively. 

463. Cor. 2. The area of a circle is equal to ir times the 
square of its radius. 

For the area of the O = J^ X C^iR x 2irR = irB^. 
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464. Cor. 3. The areas of two circles are to each other as 
the sqtuires of their radii. 

For, if S and S' denote the areas, and B and E' the radii, 

465. Cor. 4. Similar arcs are to each other as their radii; 
similar sectors are to each other as the squares of their radii. 

Proposition XII. Theorem. 

466. TTie areas of tioo siviilar segments are to each 
other as the squares of their radii. 





Let AC and A'C be the radii of the two similar sectors ACB and 
A'CB^y and let ABP and A'Bl^ be the corresponding segments. 

To prove that ABP : A'B'P' = 1c^ : Ta^ 

Proof. Sector A CB : sector A'CTB' = AC^ ; A'O'. § 465 

The A ACB and A'CB' are similar. § 357 

.\ A ACB: A A'C'B' = AC"" : 1^, § 411 

.-. sector A CB : sector A^CB' = A ACB: A A^CB\ Ax. 1 

.-. sector ACB :AACB = sector A^CB^ : A A^C'B'. § 330 

sector ACB - A ACB A ACB AC* , ^^^ 

^Q\,ox A'CB'-AA^CB' AA'CB' A'(f 

That is, ABP : AB'P' = 'AC' : A^. g.B.D. 
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PBOBLXHS OP amsTsucncHi. 

Proposition XTTT, Psoblkic 
487. To inscribe a square in a given circle. 



Let be the centre of the given circle. 
To inscribe a sqtLare in the given circle. 

Draw two diameters AC and BD ± to each other. 

Draw AB, BC^CD, and DA, 

Then ABCD is the square required. 

Proof. The A ABC, BCD, etc., are rt. A, § 290 

(eojch being inscribed in a semicircle), 
and the sides AB, BC, etc., are equal, § 241 

(in the same O equal arcs are subtended by equal chords). 
Hence the quadrilateral ABCD is a square. § 1G8 

Q. E. F. 

468. CoR. By bisecting the arcs AB^ BC^ etc.^ a regular 
polygon of eight sides may be inscribed in the circle ; and^ by 
continuing the process^ regular polygons of sixteen^ thirty- 
two^ sixty-four^ etc.j sides may be inscribed. 



Ex, 438. The area of a circumscribed square is equal to twice the area 
of the Inscribed square. 

Ex. 439. The area of a circular ring is equal to that of a circle whose 
diameter is a chord of the outer circle tangent to the inner circle. 
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Proposition XIV. Problem. 
469. To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle. 



Let be the centre of the given circle. 

To inscribe a regular hexagon in the given circle. 
From draw any radius, as OC. 
From (7 as a centre, with a radius equal to 0(7, 
describe an arc intersecting the circumference at F. 

Draw OF and CF. 
Then CF is a side of the regular hexagon required. 

Proof. The A OFC is equiangular, § 146 

(since it is equilateral by construction). 
Hence, the Z FOC is i of 2 rt. A, or J of 4 rt. ^. § 136 

.'. the arc FC is J of the circumference, 
and the chord FC is a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. 
Hence, to inscribe a regular hexagon apply the radius six 
times as a chord. q.b.f. 

470. Cor. 1. Bi/ joining the alternate vertices -4, C, D, an 
equilateral triangle is inscribed in the circle. 

471. Cor. 2. By bisecting the arcs AB^ BC^ etc.^ a regular 
polygon of twelve sides may be inscribed in the circle ; and^ 
by continuing the process^ regular polygons of twenty-four^ 

forty-eighty etc.^ sides may be inscribed. 
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Proposition XV. Problsh. 
472. To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 




Let be the centre of the given drde. 

To inscribe a regular decagon in the given circle. 

Draw any radius OC, 

and divide it in extreme and mean ratio, so that OC shall 
be to 0/Sf as 0/Sf is to SC. § 389 

From (7 as a centre, with a radius equal to OS, 

describe an arc intersecting the circumference at B, 

Draw BC. 

Then ^(7 is a side of the regular decagon required. 

Proof. Draw BS and BO. 

Now OC:OS=OS: SC, Const, 

and BC = OS. Const. 

.\OC:BC = BC:SC. 

Moreover, Z OCB = Z SCB. Iden. 

Hence, the A OCB and BCS are similar. § 357 

But the A OCB is isosceles. § 217 
.'.A BCS, which is similar to the A OCB, is isosceles, 

and CB = BS = SO. § 120 
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.-. the A SOB is isosceles, and the Z = Z iS^O. § 146 
But the ext. Z CSB = Z.0 -{■ /L SBO = 2Z0. § 137 
Hence, Z SCB = 2 Z 0, 

and Z.OBC = 2Z.O. 

.'. the sum of the A of the A OCB = 5Z0 = 2rt. A, 
and Z = J of 2 rt. A, or ^^^ of 4 rt. A, 

Therefore, the arc BO is ^ oi the circumference, 
and the chord BC is sl side of a regular inscribed decagon. 

Therefore, to inscribe a regular decagon, divide the radius 
internally in extreme and mean ratio, and apply the greater 
segment ten times as a chord. q.b.f. 

473. CoR. 1. By joining the alternate vertices of a regular 
inscribed decagon^ a regular pentagon is inscribed. 

474. CoR. 2. By bisecting the arcs BC^ CF, etp.^ a regular 
polygon of twenty sides may be inscribed in the circle ; and^ 
by continuing the process^ regular polygons of forty ^ eighty^ 
etc.y sides may be inscribed. 



If R denotes the radius of a regular ii];3cribed polygon, r the apothem, 
a one side, A an interior angle, and C the angle at the centre, show that 

Ex. 440. In a regular inscribed triangle a = B Vs, r = iR, A = 60°, 
C = 120°. 

Ex. 441. In an inscribed square a = R \/2, r = iR V2, A = 90°, 
C = 90°. 

Ex. 442. In a regular inscribed hexagon a = iJ, r = |i2 Vs, A = 120°, 
C = 60°. 

Sx. 443. In a regular inscribed decagon 

o = ^^ 6-1) ^ r = ii2VloT2V^, ^ = 144°, 0=36°. 
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Proposition XVI. Problem. 

475. To inscribe in a given circle a regular pentedeca- 
go7iy or polygon of fifteen sides. 




F 

Let Q be the giyen circle. 

To inscribe in Q a regular pentedecagan. 

Draw EH equal to the radius of the circle, 
and EF equal to a side of the regular inscribed decagon. § 472 
• Draw FH. 

Then FH is a side of the regular pentedecagon required. 

Proof. The ai*c EH is \ of the circumference, § 469 

and the arc EF is ^ of the circumference. Const. 
Hence, the arc FH is J — tV> ^^ tV^ ^^ *^® circumference. 

And the chord FH is a side of a regidar inscribed pente- 
decagon. 

By applying FH fifteen times as a chord, we have the poly- 
gon required. q.b.f. 

476. Cor. By hiBecting the arcs FH^ HA^ etc.^ a regular 
polygon of thirty sides may he inscribed; and^ by continuing 
the process^ regular polygons of sixty^ one hundred twenty^ 
etc.n sides may be inscribed. 
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Proposition XVIL Problem. 

477. To inscribe in a given circle a regular polygon 
similar to a given regular polygon. 





Let ABC etc be the gWoi regular polygon, and O' the centre of 
the given drde. 

To inscribe in the circle a regular polygon similar to ABC etc. 

From 0, the centre of the given polygon, 

draw OD and 0(7. 

From O', the centre of the given circle, 

draw O'C and O'Z)', 

making the Z O' equal to the Z O. 

Draw CD\ 

Then (7Z>' is a side of the regular polygon required. 

Proof. Each polygon has as many sides as the Z O, or Z 0\ 
is contained times in 4 rt. A 

Therefore, the polygon CD'E' etc. is similar to the polygon 
CDE etc., § 445 

(^100 regvlar polygons of the same Tvamher of sides are similar), 

Q.B.P. 

Ex. 444. The area of an inscribed regular octagon is equal to that of 
the rectangle Whose sides are equal to the sides of the inscribed and the 
circmnscribed squares. 
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Proposition XVIII. Problem. 

478. Given tJie side and the radius of a regvlar in- 
scribed polygon, to find the side of the regular inscribed 
polygon of double the number of sides. 




Let AB be a side of the regular inscribed polygon. 

To find AD, a side of the regular inscribed polygon of dotible 
the number of sides. 

m 

Denote the radius by B, and AB by a. 
From D draw DH through the centre 0, and draw OA, AH. 
DH is ± to AB at its middle point C. § 161 

In the rt. A OCA, OC^ ^ B^ - i a\ § 372 

Therefore, OC = V^^ - J a«, 

and 



DC = B- V^2 - i a\ 
The Z DAH is a rt. Z. 



In the rt. A DAH, AD^ = DH X DC. 
But DH==2B, and i)C = ^ - V^^ _ ^^a 



§290 
§367 



.-. AD = V2B(B-^B^-ia^ 
= Vb(2B - V4^« - a^. 
479. Cor. IfB^l,AD = V2-Vt^. 



Q.B.F. 
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Proposition XIX. Problem. 

480. To find tlie numerical value of ilie ratio of tlie 
circumference of a circle to its diameter. 




Let C be the circumference, when the radius is unity. 

To find the numerical value of ir. 

By § 458, 2irE=a .'. tt = ^ (7 when ^ = 1. 

Let /S'e be the length of a side of a regular polygon of 6 sides, 
Si2 of 12 sides, and so on. 

If ^ = 1, by § 469, /S'e = 1 and by § 470 we have 



Fotm of Compatatioii. 



S,2 = V2-V4^^ 

.Su = V2 - V4 - (0.6176380^ 0.26106238 

S,, =V2-V4 

^96 



Length of Side. Length of Perimefeer. 

0.51763809 6.21165708 



(0.26105238)2 
V2 - V4^(0.13080626)^ 0.06543817 
Si^ = V2 - V4 - (0.06543817)^ 
/Sa84 = V2 - V4 - (0.03272346)2 0.01636228 
S,^ = V2 - V4 - (0.01636228)2 



6.26525722 
0.13080626 6.27870041 

6.28206396 
0.03272346 6.28290510 



6.28311544 
0.00818121 6.28316941 



.', C = 6.28317 approximately ; that is, tt = 3.14159 nearly. 

Q.B.P 

481. Scholium, tt is incommensurable. We generally take 

TT = 3.1416, and i = 0.31831. 
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MAXIMA AMD MTTfTMA. 

482. Def. Among geometrical magnitudes which satisfy 
given conditions, the fjreaiest is called the nuudnnim ; and 
the smallest is called the minimum. 

Thos, tbe diameter of a circle is the tnaTitnnm among all chords ; and 
the perpeudicular is the miuimum among all lines drawn to a given line 
from a given external poiiiL 

483. Def. Isoperimetric polygons are polygons which have 
equal perimeters. 

Pkopositiox XX. Theorem. 

484. Of oil triarifjles having two given sideSy that in 
which these sides include a right angle is the rnaxinium. 




Let the triangles ABC and EBC have the sides AB and BC equal 
to EB and BC, respectively ; and let the angle ABC be a right angle. 

To prove that A ABC > A UBC. 

Proof. From E draw the altitude JED. 

The A ABC and EBCy having the same base, BC, are to 
each other as their altitudes AB and UD. § 405 

Now EB > ED. § 97 

But EB = AB. Hyp. 

.\AB> ED. 

r.AABOAEBC. §406 

Q.B.D. 
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Proposition XXL Theorem. 

485. Of all isoperimetric triamjles having the same 
hase the isosceles triangle is the maximum. 



Let the A ACB and ADB have equal perimeters, and let AC and 
CB be equal, and AD and DB be unequal. 

To prove that A ACB > A ADB. 

Proof. Produce AC to IT, making CIT =AC; and draw ITB. 

Produce HB, take DF equal to DB, and draw AF. 
Draw CU and DF ± to AB, and CK and DM II to AB. 

The Z. ABH is a right Z, for it may be inscribed in the 
semicircle whose centre is C and radius CA. § 290 

ADF is not a straight line, for then the A DBA and DAB 
would be equal, being complements of the equal A DBM and 
DFM, respectively ; and DA and DB would be equal (§ 147), 
which is contrary to the hypothesis. Hence, 

AF<AD + DF, .'. <AD^DB, .'. < AC -h CB, .-. < AIT. 

.\Bff>BF. §102 

.-. C^(= i BH) > DF(=^ iBF). Ax. 7 

Therefore, A ACB > A ADB. § 405 
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Proposition XXII. Theorem. 

486. Of all polygons vnth sides all given hut onej the 
maximum can be inscribed in a semicircle which has the 
undetermined side for its diameter. 




Let ABCDS be the maTininin of polygons with sides AB, EC, CD, 
DS, and the extremities A and S on the straight line HN. 

To prove that ABODE can he inscribed in a semicircle. 

Pioot. From any vertex, as C, draw CA and CJE. 

The A ACE must be the maximum of all A having the 
sides CA and CE, and the third side on JlfiV; otherwise, by 
increasing or diminishing the Z.ACE, keeping the lengths of 
the sides CA and CE unchanged, but sliding the extremities 
A and E along the line JIfiV, we could increase the A ACE, 
while the rest of the polygon would remain unchanged ; and 
therefore increase the polygon. But this is contraiy to the 
hypothesis that the polygon is the maximum polygon. 

Hence, the A A CE is the maximum of A that have the sides 
CA and CE. 

Therefore, the ZACE issl right angle. § 484 

Therefore, C lies on the semicircumference. § 290 

Hence, every vertex lies on the circumference ; that is, the 
maximum polygon can be inscribed in a semicircle having the 
undetermined side for a diameter. q.b.11. 



MAXIMA AND MINIMA. 
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Proposition XXIII. Theorem. 

487. Of all polygons with given sides j that which can 
be inscribed in a circle is the raaxiniurn. 





Let ABCDE be a poljrgon inscribed in a drde, and ATSrCTSyEf be 
a poljTgon, equilateral with respect to ABCDE, which cannot be in- 
icribed in a circle. 

To prove that ABCDE > A'B'CD'E'. 

Proof. Draw the diameter AH, and draw CH and DH. 

Upon Ciy construct the A CITD' = A CHD, and draw^'^. 

Since, by hypothesis, a O cannot pass* through all the 
vertices of A'B'OH'D'E\ one or both of the parts ABCH, 
AEDH must be greater than the corresponding part of 
A'B'CPH'D'E, § 486 

If either of these parts is not greater than its corresponding 
part, it is equal to it, § 486 

(for ABCH and AEDH are the maxima of polygons that Jiave sides equal 
to AB, BCj CH, and AE, ED, DH, respectively , and the remaining 
side undetermined). 

.-. ABCHDE > A'B'CITD'E, Ax. 4 

Take away from the two figures the equal A CHD^sA CITD^ 
Then ABCDE > A'B'C'D'E'. Ax. 5 

Q.E.IX 
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Proposition XXIV. Theorem. 

488. Of isoperimetric poly(jons of the same number of 
sides, the m/jxiwMm is equilateral. 



? K 





Let ABCD etc. be the maximum of isoperimetric polygons of 
any given number of sides. 

To prove that AB, BC, CD, etc, are equal. 

Proof. Draw AC. 

The A ABC must be the maximum of all the A which are 
formed upon AC with a perimeter equal to that of A ABC. 

Otherwise a greater A AKC could be substituted ioi AABC, 
without changing the perimeter of the polygon. 

But this is inconsistent with the hypothesis that the poly- 
gon ABCD etc. is the maximum polygon. 

.'. the A ABC is isosceles. § 485 

.-. AB = BC 

In like manner it may be proved that BC = CD, etc. q.b.d. 

489. Cor. The maximum of isoperimetric polygons of the 
same number of sides is a regular polygon. 

For the maximum polygon is equilateral (§ 488), and can be 
inscribed in a circle (§ 487)^ and is^ therefore^ regular. § 430 

Q.B.D. 
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Proposition XXV. Theorem. 

490. Of isoperiTnetric regular polygons^ that which has 
the greatest number of sides is the maximum. 





D B 



Let Q be a regular polygon of three sides, and Q^ a regular poly- 
gon of four sides, and let the two polygons have equal perimeters. 

To prove that Q^ is greater than Q. 

Proof. Draw CD from C to any point in AB. 

Invert the A CD A and place it in the position DCE, letting 
D fall at C, C at i>, and ^ at ^. 

The polygon DBCE is an irregular polygon of four sides, 
which by construction has the same perimeter as Q\ and the 
same area as Q, 

Then the irregular polygon DBCE of four sides is less than 
the isoperimetric regular polygon Q^ of four sides. § 489 

In like manner it may be shown that Q^ is less than an iso- 
perimetric regular polygon of five sides, and so on. q.b.d. 



Ex. 445. Of all equivalent parallelograms that have equal bases, the 
rectangle has the minimum perimeter. 

Ex. 446. Of all equivalent rectangles, the square has the mlnimnnn 
perimeter. 

Ex. 447. Of all triangles that have the same base and the same alti- 
tude, the isosceles has the minimum perimeter. 

Ex. 448. Of all triangles that can be inscribed in a given circle, the 
equilateral is the maximum and has the maximum perimeter. 
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Proposition XXVI. Theorem. 

49L Of regvlar polygons hamng a given areay that 
which has the greatest mmher of sides has the least 
perimeter. 




Q' 






Let Q and Q^ be regolar polygons haying the same area, and let 
Q' have the greater number of sides. 

To prove the perimeter of Q > the perimeter of Q\ 

Proof. Let Q" be a regular polygon having the same perim- 
eter as <2'; and the same number of sides as Q. 

Then g' > (?", § 490 

(of isoperimetric regular polygons^ that which has the greatest number of 

sides is the maximum). 

But Q ^ Q\ Hyp. 

.-. Q > Q". 
,\ the perimeter ot Q> the perimeter of Q". 
But the perimeter of Q' = the perimeter of Q'\ Hyp. 
.*. the perimeter of ^ > the perimeter of Q\ q.b.d. 



Bz. 449. To inscribe in a semicircle the Tnayimiim rectangle. 

Bz. 450. Of all polygons of a given number of sides which may be 
inscribed in a given circle, that which is regular lias the maximum area 
aiid the maximum perimeter. 

Bx. 451. Of all polygons of a given number of sides which may be 
circumscribed about a given circle, that which is regular has the minimum 
area and tlio minimum perimeter. 
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THEOREMS. 

Ex. 462. Every equilateral polygon circumscribed about a circle is 
r^ular if it has an odd number of sides. 

Ex. 453. Every equiangular polygon inscribed in a circle is regular if 
it has an odd number of sides. 

Ex. 454. Every equiangular polygon circumscribed about a circle is 
regular. 

Ex. 455. The side of a circumscribed equilateral triangle is equal to 
twice the side of the similar inscribed triangle. 

Ex. 456. The apothem of an inscribed regular hexagon is equal to half 
the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle. 

Ex. 457. The area of an inscribed regular hexagon is three fourths of 
the area of the circumscribed regular hexagon. 

Ex. 458. The area of an inscribed regular hexagon is the mean propor- 
tional between the areas of the inscribed and the circumscribed equilateral 
triangles. 

Ex. 459. The square of the side of an inscribed equilateral triangle is 
equal to three times the square of a side of the inscribed regular hexagon. 

Ex. 460. The area of an inscribed equilateral triangle is equal to half 
the area of the inscribed regular hexagon. 

Ex. 461. The square of the side of an inscribed equilateral triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the sides of the inscribed square and of 
the inscribed regular hexagon. 

Ex. 462. The square of the side of an inscribed regular pentagon is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the radius of the circle and the side of 
the inscribed regular decagon. 

If IR denotes the radius of a circle, and a one side of an inscribed regular 
polygon, show that : 

Ex. 463. In a regular pentagon, a = ^R v 10 — 2 Vs. 



Ex. 464. In a regular octagon, a = R •\2 — V2, 
Ex. 465. In a regular dodecagon, a = R -y 2 — Vs. 



Ex. 466. If two diagonals of a regular pentagon intersect, the longer 
segment of each is equal to a side of the pentagon. 
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Ex. 467. The apothem of an inscribed regular pentagon is equal to half 
the sum of the radius of the circle and the side of the inscribed r^^ular 
decagon. 

Ex. 468. The side of an inscribed regular pentagon is equal to the 
hypotenuse of the right triangle which has for legs the radius of the 
circle and the side of the inscribed regular decagon. 

Ex. 468. The radius of an inscribed regular polygon is the mean pro- 
portional between its apothem and the radius of the similar circumscribed 
regular polygon. 

Ex. 470. If squares are constructed outwardly upon the six sides of a 
regular hexagon, the exterior vertices of these squares are the vertices of 
a regular dodecagon. 

Ex. 471. If the alternate vertices of a regular hexagon are joined by 
straight lines, show that another regular hexagon is thereby formed. 
Find the ratio of the areas of these two hexagons. 

Ex. 472. If on the legs of a right triangle as diameters semicircles are 
described external to the triangle, and from the whole figure a semicircle 
on the hypotenuse is subtracted, the remaining figure is equivalent to the 
given right triangle. 

Ex. 473. The star-shaped polygon, formed by producing the sides of a 
regular hexagon, is equivalent to twice the given hexagon. 

Ex. 474. The sum of the perpendiculars drawn to the sides of a regular 
polygon from any point within the polygon is equal to the apothem multi- 
plied by the number of sides. 

Ex. 475. If two chords of a circle are perpendicular to each other, the 
sum of the four circles described on the four segments as diameters is 
equivalent to the given circle. 

Ex. 476. If the diameter of a circle is divided into any two segments, 
and upon these segments as diameters semicircumferences are described 
upon opposite sides of the diameter, these semicircumferences divide the 
circle into two parts which have the same ratio as the two segments of 
the diameter. 

Ex. 477. The diagonals that join any vertex of a regular polygon to 
all the vertices not adjacent divide the angle at that vertex into as many 
equal parts less two as the polygon has sides. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTBUCTION. 

478. To circumscribe au equilateral triangle about a given circle. 

Ex. 479. To circumscribe a square about a given circle. 

Ex. 480. To circumscribe a regular hexagon about a given circle. 

Ex. 481. To circumscribe a regular octagon about a given circle. 

Ex. 482. To circumscribe a regular pentagon about a given circle. 

Ex. 483. To draw through a given point a line so as to divide a given 
circumference into two parts having the ratio 3 : 7. 

Ex. 484. To construct a circumference equal to the sum of two given 
circumferences. 

Ex. 485. To construct a circumference equal to the difference of two 
given circumferences. 

Ex. 486. To construct a circle equivalent to the sum of two given 
circles. 

Ex. 487. To construct a circle equivalent to the difference of two given 
circles. 

Ex. 488. To construct a circle equivalent to three times a given circle. 

Ex. 489. To construct a circle equivalent to three fourths of a given 
circle. 

Ex. 490. To construct a circle whose ratio to a given circle shall be 
equal to the given ratio m : n. 

Ex. 491. To divide a given circle by a concentric circumference into 
two equivalent parts. 

Ex. 492. To divide a given circle by concentric circumferences into five 
equivalent parts. 

Ex. 493. To construct an angle of 18° ; of 36° ; of 9°. 

Ex. 494. To construct an angle of 12° ; of 24° ; of 6°. 

To construct with a side of a given length : 

Ex. 495. An equilateral triangle. Ex. 499. A regular pentagon. 

Ex. 496. A square. Ex. 500. A regular decagon. 

Ex. 497. A regular hexagon. Ex. 501. A regular dodecagon. 

Ex. 498. . A regular octagon. Ex. 502. A regular pentedecagon. 
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PBOBLBMS OF COMPUTATION. 

Ex. 503. Find tlie area of a circle whose radius is 12 inches. 

Ex. 504. Find the circumference and the area of a circle whoee diaMnpt^^ 
is 8 feet. 

Ex. 505. A regular pentagon is inscribed in a circle whose radius is R. 
If the length of a side is a, find the apothem. 

Ex. 506. A regular polygon is inscribed in a circle w hose radiu s is R, 
If the length of a side is a, show that the apothem is ^ V4 iP — a^. 

Ex. 507. Find the area of a regular decagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is 10 inches. 

Ex. 508. Find the side of a regular dodecagon Inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is 20 inches. 

Ex. 509. Find the perimeter of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is 25 feet. 

Ex. 510. The length of each side of a park in Uie shape of a regular 
decagon is 100 yards. Find the area of the park. 

Ex. 511. Find the cost, at $2 per yard, of building a wall around a 
cemetery in the shape of a regular hexagon, that contains 16,627.84 square 
yards. 

Ex. 512. The side of an inscribed regular polygon of n sides is 16 feet. 
Find the side of an inscribed regular polygon of 2 n sides. 

Ex. 513. If the radius of a circle is R, and the side of an inscribed 
regular polygon is a, show that the side of the similar circumsciibed regu- 

lar polygon is —7=== • 
V4ija_a2 

Ex. 514. What is the width of the circular ring between two concentric 
circumferences whose lengths are 650 feet and 425 feet ? 

Ex. 515. Find the angle subtended at the centre by an arc 5 feet 10 
inches long, if the radius of the circle is feet 4 inches. 

Ex. 516. The chord of a segment is 10 feet, and the radius of the circle 
is 16 feet. Find the area of the segment. 

Bx. 517. Find the area of a sector, if the angle at the centre is 20^, and 
the radius of the oirole is 20 inches. 
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Ex. 518. The chord of hall an arc is 12 feet, and the radius of the 
circle is 18 feet. Find the height of the segment subtended by the whole 
arc. 

Ex. 519. Find the side of a square which is equivalent to a circle whose 
diameter is 35 feet. 

Ex. 520. The diameter of a circle is 15 feet. Find the diameter of a 
circle twice as large. Three times as large. 

Ex. 521. Find the radii of the concentric circumferences that divide a 
circle 11 inches in diameter into five equivalent parts. 

Ex. 522. The perimeter of a regular hexagon is 840 feet, and that of a 
regular octagon is the same. By how many square feet is the octagon 
larger than the hexagon ? 

Ex. 523. The diameter of a bicycle wheel is 28 inches. How many 
revolutions does the wheel make in going 10 miles ? 

Ex. 524. Find the diameter of a carriage wheel that makes 264 revolu- 
tions in going half a mile. 

Ex. 525. The sides of three regular octagons are 6 feet, 7 feet, 8 feet, 
respectively. Find the side of a regular octagon equivalent to the sum. of 
the three given octagons. 

Ex. 526. A circular pond 100 yards in diameter is surrounded by a walk 
10 feet wide. Find the area of the walk. 

Ex. 527. The span (chord) of a bridge in the form of a circular arc is 
120 feet, and the highest point of the arch is 15 feet above the piers. Find 
the radius of the arc. 

Ex. 528. Three equal circles are described each tangent to the other 
two. If the common radius is R, find the area contained between the 
circles. 

Ex. 529. Given p, P, the perimeters of regular polygons of n sides 
inscribed in and circmnscribed about a given circle. Find p\ P\ the 
perimeters of regular polygons of 2 n sides inscribed in and circumscribed 
about the given circle. 

Ex. 530. Given the radius K, and the apothem r of an inscribed regular 
polygon of n sides. Find the radius R' and the apothem r' of an isoperi- 
metrical regular polygon of 2 n sides. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EZERaSSS. 



Ex. 531. If two adjacent angles of a quadrilateral are right angles, the 
bisectors of the other two angles are perpendicular. 

Ex. 532. If two opposite angles of a quadrilateral are right angles, the 
bisectors of the other two angles are parallel. 

Ex. 533. The two lines that join the middle points of the opposite sides 
of a quadrilateral bisect each other. 

Ex. 534. The line that joins the feet of the perpendiculars dropped from 
the extremities of the base of an isosceles triangle to the opposite sides is 
parallel to the base. 

Ex. 535. If AD bisects the angle J. of a triangle ABC^ and BD bisects 
the exterior angle CBF^ then angle ADB equals one half angle ACB. 

Ex. 536. The sum of the acute angles at the vertices of a pentagram 
(five-pointed star) is equal to two right angles. 

Ex. 537. The altitudes AD^ BE, CF of the triangle ABC bisect the 
angles of the triangle DEF. 

Circles with AB, BC, AC as diameters will pass through E and D, E 
and Fy D and F, respectively. 

Ex. 538. The segments of any straight line intercepted between the cir- 
cumferences of two concentric circles are equal. 

Ex. 539. If a circle is circumscribed about any triangle, the feet of the 
perpendiculars dropped from any point in the circumference to the sides 
of the triangle lie in one straight line. 

Ex. 540. Two circles are tangent internally at P, and a chord AB of 
the larger circle touches the smaller circle at C Prove that PC bisects 
the angle APB. 

Bz. 541. The diagonals of a trapezoid divide each other into s^ments 
which are proportional. 

Bz. 542. If through a point P in the circumference of a circle two 
ohords are drawn, the chords and the segments between P and a chord 
pArallol to the tangent at P are reciprocally proportionaL 
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Ex. 543. The perpendiculars from two vertices of a triangle upon the 
opposite sides divide each other into segments reciprocally proportional. 

Ex. 544. The perpendicular from any point of a circumference upon a 
chord is the mean proportional between the perpendiculars from the same 
point upon the tangents drawn at the extremities of the chord. 

Ex. 545. In an isosceles right triangle either leg is the mean propor- 
tional between the hypotenuse and the perpendicular upon it from the 
vertex of the right angle. 

Ex. 546. If two circles intersect in the points A and B, and through A 
any secant CAD is drawn limited by the circumferences at C and D, the 
straight lines BC, BD are to each other as the diameters of the circles. 

Ex. 547. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of its perim- 
eter by the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Ex. 548. The perimeter of a triangle is to one side as the perpendicular 
from the opposite vertex is to the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Ex. 549. If three straight lines AA% BR, CC% drawn from the vertices 
of a triangle ABC to the opposite sides, pass through a common point O 
within the triangle, then 

OA^ OR PC _. 
AA' BB'^ CC" ' 

/Ex. 559/ ABC Is a triangle, M the middle point of AB, P any point 
iff"^^between A and M. If MD is drawn parallel to PC, meeting BC 
at 2), the triangle BPD is equivalent to half the triangle ABC. 

Ex. 551. Two diagonals of a regular pentagon, not drawn from a com- 
mon vertex, divide each other in extreme and mean ratio. 

Ex. 552. If all the diagonals of a regular pentagon are drawn, another 
regular pentagon is thereby formed. 

Ex. 553. The area of an inscribed regular dodecagon is equal to three 
times the square of the radius. 

Ex. 554. The area of a square inscribed in a semicircle is equal to two 
fifths the area of the square inscribed in the circle. 

Ex. 555. The area of a circle is greater than the area of any polygon 
of equal perimeter. 

Ex. 556. The circumference of a circle is less than the perimeter of any 
polygon of equal area. 
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PBOBLBMS OF LOCI. 

Ex. 557. Find the locus of the centre of the circle inscribed in a tri- 
angle that has a given base and a given angle at the vertex. 

Ex. 558. Find the locus of the intersection of the altitudes of a triangle 
that has a given base and a given angle at the vertex. 

Ex. 559. Find the locus of the extremity of a tangent to a given circle, 
if the length of the tangent is equal to a given line. 

Ex. 560. Find the locus of a point, tangents drawn from which to a 
given circle form a given angle. 

Ex. 561. Find the locus of the middle point of a line drawn from a 
given point to a given straight line. 

Ex. 562. Find the locus of the vertex of a triangle that has a given 
base and a given altitude. 

Ex. 563. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from 
two given parallel lines is equal to a given length. 

Ex. 564. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances 
from two given parallel lines is equal to a given length. 

Ex. 565. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two 
given intersecting lines is equal to a given length. 

Ex. 566. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances 
from two given intersecting lines is equal to a given length. 

Ex. 567. Find the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
points are in the given ratio w : n. 

Ex. 568. Find the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
parallel lines are in the given ratio m : n. 

Ex. 569. Find the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
intersecting lines are in the given ratio m : n. 

Ex. 570. Find the locus of a point the sum of the squares of whose 
distances from two given points is constant. 

Ex. 571. Find the locus of a point the difference of the squares of whose 
distances from two given points is constant. 

Ex. 572. Find the locus of the vertex of a triangle that has a given base 
and the other two sides in the given ratio m : n. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTBUCTION. 

Ex. 673. To diyide a given trapezoid into two equivalent parts by a 
line parallel to the bsuses. 

Ex. 674. To divide a given trapezoid into two equivalent parts by a 
Tine through a given point in one of the bases. 

Ex. 676. To construct a regular pentagon, given one of the diagonals. 

Ex. 676. To divide a given straight line into two segments such that 
their product shall be the maximuni. 

Ex. 677. To find a point in a semicircumference such that the sum of 
its distances from the extremities of the diameter shall be the maximum. 

Ex. 578. To draw a common secant to two given circles exterior to 
each other such that the intercepted chords shall have the given lengths 
a, b, 

Ex. 579. To draw through one of the points of intersection of two 
intersecting circles a common secant which shall have a given length. 

Ex. 680. To construct an isosceles triangle, given the altitude and one 
of the equal base angles. 

Ex. 581. To construct an equilateral triangle, given the altitude. 

Ex. 682. To construct a right triangle, given the radius of the inscribed 
circle and the difference of the acute angles. 

Ex. 583. To construct an equilateral triangle so that its vertices shall 
lie in three given parallel lines. 

Ex. 584. To draw a line from a given point to a given straight line 
which shall be to the perpendicular from the given point as m : n. 

Ex. 685. To find a point within a given triangle such that the perpen- 
diculars from the point to the three sides shall be as the numbers m, n, p. 

Ex. 586. To draw a straight line equidistant from three given points. 

Ex. 587. To draw a tangent to a given circle such that the segment 
intercepted between the point of contact and a given straight line shall 
have a given length. 

Ex. 688. To inscribe a straight line of a given length b^tW^Q two giv^ 
circvwnf^r^iice^ a»d parallel to a given straight line, 
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Ss. 689. To draw through a given jmint a straight line so that its dis- 
taaoes from two other given points shall be in a given ratia 

Ex. 690. To construct a square equivalent to the sum of a given tri- 
angle and a given parallelogram. 

Ex. 691. To construct a rectangle having the difference of its base and 
altitude er|ual to a given line, and its area equivalent to the sum of a given 
triangle and a given pentagon. 

Ex. 692. To construct a pentagon similar to a given p^itagon and 
equivalent to a given trapezoid. 

Ex. 693. To find a point whose distances from three given straight 
lines shall be as the numbers m, n, p. 

Ex. 694. Given an angle and two points P and P" between the sides of 
the angle. To find the shortest path from P to P" that shall touch both 
sides of the angle. 

Ex. 696. To construct a triangle, given its angles and its area. 

Ex. 696. To transform a given triangle into a triangle similar to 
another given triangle. 

Ex. 697. Given three points A, B, C. To find a fourth point P such 
that the areas of the triangles APB, A PC, BPC shall be equal. 

Ex. 698. To construct a triangle, given its base, the ratio of the other 
sides, and the angle included by them. 

Ex. 699. To divide a given circle into n eqmvalent parts by concentric 
circumferences. 

Ex. 600. In a given equilateral triangle to inscribe three equal circles 
tangent to each other, each circle tangent to two sides of the triangle. 

Ex. 601. Given an angle and a point P between the sides of the angle. 
To draw through P a straight line that shall form with the sides of the 
angle a triangle with the perimeter equal to a given length a. 

« 

Ex. 002. In a given square to inscribe four equal circles, so that each 
circle shall be tangent to two of the others and also tangent to two sides 
of the square. 

Ex. 603. In a given square to inscribe four equal circles, so that each 
circle shall be tangent to two of the others and also tangent to one side 
of the square. 
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m, n = segments of third side of triangle adjacent to 
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